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A Rendezvous with Destiny 


THE WAR GOES ON 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Acceptance Address, Philadelphia, Pa., June 27, 1936 


ENATOR ROBINSON, members of the Democratic 

convention, my friends. 

We meet at a time of great moment to the future 
of the nation. It is an occasion to be dedicated to the simple 
and sincere expression of an attitude toward problems, the 
determination of which will profoundly affect America. 

I come not only as the leader of a party—not only as a 
candidate for high office, but as one upon whom many criti- 
cal hours have imposed and still impose a grave responsibility. 

For the sympathy, help and confidence with which 
Americans have sustained me in my task I am grateful. For 
their loyalty I salute the members of our great party, in and 
out-of official life in every part of the Union. I salute those 
of other parties, especially those in Congress who on so many 

occasions put partisanship aside. I thank the Governors of 
the several States, their Legislatures, their State and local 
officials who participated unselfishly and regardless of party 
in our efforts to achieve recovery and destroy abuses. Above 
all, I thank the millions of Americans who have borne 
disaster bravely and have dared to smile through the storm. 

America will not forget these recent years—will not 
forget that the rescue was not a mere party task—it was the 
concern of all of us. In our strength we rose together, 
rallied our energies together, applied the old rules of com- 
mon sense, and together survived. 

In those days we feared fear. That was why we fought 

ar. And today, my friends, we have won against the most 
dangerous of our foes—we have conquered fear. 

But I cannot, with candor, tell you that all is well with 
the world. Clouds of suspicion, tides of ill-will and intoler- 
ance gather darkly in many places. In our own land we 
enjoy, indeed, a fullness of life greater than that of most 


nations. But the rush of modern civilization itself has raised 
for us new difficulties, new problems which must be solved 
if we are to preserve to the United States the political and 
economic freedom for which Washington and Jefferson 
planned and fought. 

Philadelphia is a good city in which to write American 
history. This is fitting ground on which to reaffirm the faith 
of our fathers; to pledge ourselves to restore to the people 
a wider freedom—to give to 1936 as the founders gave to 
1776—an American way of life. 

The very word freedom, in itself and of necessity, sug- 
gests freedom from some restraining power. In 1776, we 
sought freedom from the tyranny of a political autocracy— 
from the eighteenth century royalists who held special privi, 
leges from the crown. It was to perpetuate their privilege 
that they governed without the consent of the governed; that 
they denied the right of free assembly and free speech; that 
they restricted the worship of God; that they put the average 
man’s property and the average man’s life in pawn to the 
mercenaries of dynastic power—that they regimented the 
people. 

And so it was to win freedom from the tyranny of 
political autocracy that the American Revolution was fought. 
That victory gave the business of governing into the hands 
of the average man, who won the right with his neighbors 
to make and order his own destiny through his own govern- 
ment. Political tyranny was wiped out at Philadelphia on 
July 4, 1776. 

Since that struggle, however, man’s inventive genius 
released new forces in our land which reordered the lives of 
our people. The age of machinery, of railroads, of steam 
and electricity; the radio and telegraph; mass production, 
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mass distribution—all of these combined to bring forward a 
new civilization and with it a new problem for those who 
would remain free. 

For out of this modern civilization economic royalists 
carved new dynasties. New kingdoms were built upon con- 
centration of control over material things. Through new 
uses of corporations, banks and securities, new machinery of 
industry and agriculture, of labor and capital—all un- 
dreamed of by the fathers—the whole structure of modern 
life was impressed into this royal service. 

There was no place among this royalty for our many 
thousands of small business men and merchants who sought 
to make a worthy use of the American system of initiative 
and profit. They were no more free than the worker or 
the farmer. Even honest and progressive-minded men of 
wealth, aware of their obligation to their generation, could 
never know just where they fitted into this dynastic scheme 
of things. | 

It was natural and perhaps human that the privileged 
princes of these new economic dynasties, thirsting for power, 
reached out for control over government itself. ‘They created 
a new despotism and wrapped it in the robes of legal sanc- 
tion. In its service, mew mercenaries sought to regiment 
the people, their labor and their properties. And as a result 
the average man once more confronts the problem that faced 
the Minute Man. 

The hours men and women worked, the wages they 
received, the conditions of their labor—these had passed 
beyond the control of the people, and were imposed by this 
new industrial dictatorship. The savings of the average fam- 
ily, the capital of the small business man, the investments 
set aside for old age—other people’s money—these were tools 
which the new economic royalty used to dig itself in. 

Those who tilled the soil no longer reaped the rewards 
which were their right. The small measure of their gains 
was decreed by men in distant cities. 

Throughout the nation, opportunity was limited by 
monopoly. Individual initiative was crushed in the cogs of 
a great machine. The field open for free business was more 
and more restricted. Private enterprise became too private. 
It became privileged enterprise, not free enterprise. 

An old English judge once said: “Necessitous men are 
not free men.” Liberty requires opportunity to make a 
living—a living decent according to the standard of the time, 
a living which gives man not only enough to live by, but 
something to live for. 

For too many of us the political equality we once had 
won was meaningless in the face of economic inequality. A 
small group had concentrated into their own hands an almost 
‘complete control over other people’s property, other people’s 
money, other people’s labor—other people’s lives. For too 
many of us life was no longer free; liberty no longer real ; 
men could no longer follow the pursuit of happiness. 

Against economic tyranny such as this the citizen could 
only appeal to the organized power of government. The 
collapse of 1929 showed up the despotism for what it was. 
The election of 1932 was the people’s mandate to end it. 
Under that mandate it is being ended. 

The royalists of the economic order have conceded that 
political freedom was the business of the government, but 
they have maintained that economic slavery was nobody’s 
business. They granted that the government could protect 





the citizen in his right to vote but they denied that the gov- 
ernment could do anything to protect the citizen in his right 
to work and live. 

Today we stand committed to the proposition that free- 
dom is no half-and-half affair. If the average citizen is guar- 
anteed equal opportunity in the polling place, he must have 
equal opportunity in the market place. 

The economic royalists complain that we seek to over- 
throw the institutions of America. What they really com- 
plain of is that we seek to take away their power. Our 
allegiance to American institutions requires the overthrow 
of this kind of power. In vain they seek to hide behind the 
flag and the Constitution. In their blindness they forget 
what the flag and the Constitution stand for. Now, as 
always, the flag and the Constitution stand for democracy, 
not tyranny; for freedom, not subjection, and against a 
dictatorship by mob rule and the overprivileged alike. 

The brave and clear platform adopted by this conven- 
tion, to which I heartily subscribe, sets forth that govern- 
ment in a modern civilization has certain inescapable obliga- 
tions to its citizens, among which are protection of the family 
and the home, the establishment of a democracy of oppor- 
tunity and aid to those overtaken by disaster. 

But the resolute enemy within our gates is ever ready to 
beat down our words unless in greater courage we will fight 
for them. 

For more than three years we have fought for them. 
This convention in every word and deed has pledged that 
that fight will go on. 

The defeats and victories of these years have given to 
us as a people a new understanding of our government and 
of ourselves. Never since the early days of the New Eng- 
land town meeting have the affairs of government been so 
widely discussed and so clearly appreciated. It has been 
brought home to us that the only effective guide for the 
safety of the most worldly of worlds is moral principle. 

We do not see faith, hope and charity as unattainable 
ideals, but we use them as stout supports of a nation fighting 
the fight for freedom in a modern civilization. 

Faith—in the soundness of democracy in the midst of 
dictatorships. 

Hope—renewed because we know so well the progress 
we have made. 

Charity—in the true spirit of that grand old word. 
For charity literally translated from the original means love, 
the love that understands, that does not merely share the 
wealth of the giver, but in true sympathy and wisdom helps 
men to help themselves. 

We seek not merely to make government a mechanical 
implement, but to give it the vibrant personal character that 
is the embodiment of human charity. 

We are poor indeed if this nation cannot afford to lift 
from every recess of American life the dread fear of the 
unemployed that they are not needed in the world. We 
cannot afford to accumulate a deficit in the bocks of human 
fortitude. 

In the place of the palace of privilege we seek to build 
a temple out of faith and hope and charity. 

It is a sobering thing to be a servant of this great cause. 
We try in our daily work to remember that the cause belongs 
not to us but to the people. The standard is not in the hands 
of you and me alone. It is carried by America. We seek 
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daily to profit from experience, to learn to do better as our 
task proceeds. 

. Governments can err—Presidents do make mistakes, but 
the immortal Dante tells us that divine justice weighs the 
sins of the cold-blooded and the sins of the warm-hearted 
in different scales. 

Better the occasional faults of a government that lives 
in a spirit of charity than the consistent omissions of a gov- 
ernment frozen in the ice of its own indifference. 

There is a mysterious cycle in human events. To some 
generations much is given. Of others much is expected. 
This generation of Americans has a rendezvous with destiny. 

In this world of ours, in other lands, there are some 


people who, in times past, have lived and fought for freedom, 
and seem to have grown too weary to carry on the fight. 
They have sold their heritage of freedom for the illusion of 
a living. They have yielded their democracy. 

I believe in my heart that only our success can stir 
their ancient hope. They begin to know that here in Amer- 
ica we are waging a great war. It is not alone a war against 
want and destitution and economic demoralization. It is a 
war for the survival of democracy. We are fighting to save 
a great and precious form of government for ourselves and 
for the world. 

I accept the commission you have tendered me. I join 
with you. I am enlisted for the duration of the war. 


The Future of Corporate Prophets 


WEARINESS WITH WAR 


By RAYMOND MOLEY, Editor, Today Magazine 
32nd Annual Convention, Advertising Federation of America, Boston, Mass., July 1, 1936 


of this speech. One of the great difficulties about 

talking at a meeting of this kind, you know, is the 
fact that a title has to be invented weeks and weeks before 
the speech itself is started. I literally picked this one out of 
the air because I was unable to find more accurate words to 
convey the general idea of what I wanted to talk about. That 
idea was an enlargement of something I said two months ago 
to the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Briefly, what I said then was that it was the job of 
business, these days, to make the public look upon business as 
a good servant rather than a selfish master, so that the proph- 
ets of politics would find, in the course of their habit of 
belaboring business with a big stick, that an enraged public 
might intercede on the side of business. This task of in- 
forming the public about the ways in which business serves 
it is, at least in part, that of the advertising profession. 

As I was trying to shape this idea into a title for the 
speech, someone offered me a quotation from Browning: 

“When the prophet beats the ass, 

The angel intercedes.” 
I talked it over with Gene Forker, my associate, and with 
some other practical men, and, while they liked the idea, 
they did not see how I could get a title out of this tasty 
poetic bit. They said that if I called you advertising men 
interceding “angels” you would most certainly think I was 
spoofing you; and if I carried out the poet’s figure, they 
might think I was calling somebody names. But I argued 
that, on the other hand, the animal referred to by the poet 
is one of the most admirable servants of man that can be 
imagined—patient, loyal and faithful. He is all right! No 
creature has done more for the human race. The only 
trouble is that he got a bad name. I said that if I was any 
judge of the temper of the times, faithful, willing workers 
are more needed in this world at the moment than prophets. 
The trouble with this country is that it is long on prophets 
and short on workers, long on prophecy and short on think- 
ing. 


NIRST of all,’ I want to apologize to you for the title 


In any event, my efforts to make a poetic title out of 
this idea vanished. 





But I want to repeat the idea once more. People will 
call business men names until the public realizes, as some of 
us realize, that modern business, through efficient produc- 
tion, is bringing closer to the average man not only the 
things that he needs in his daily life, but the things that 
make his life more pleasant—may I say more abundant. As 
I have said again and again, a politician is simply a broker 
of ideas. He sells the public what he thinks it wants. And 
if the public wants attacks on business, accommodating poli- 
ticians will be found to do the attacking. 

It seems to me that the best way to stop the hue and 
cry against business so common in political discussion these 
days, is to set up a counter-current of understanding. If 
you can inform people about the job that business is doing 
and can do, you will perform a larger service than merely 
getting a square deal for business. Business that is under- 
taking to sell itself because of the service it is rendering to 
the public will, in the very doing of this, improve the service. 
You will be serving, in no small measure, the economic and 
social order under which we all live. 

We cannot for long maintain that order if the strength 
of the public is at war with business because of real or 
imaginary wrong-doings by a few men. “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” As I see it, the only way to 
save the house that we live in from such a fundamental con- 
flict is to convince the American people by word and deed 
that our economic system is inherently decent, that it is 
capable of embodying not perfect but high and exalted 
standards of justice, that our business and industry are serv- 
ing the public, and that the interests of business and the in- 
terests of the public, far from being antagonistic, are in- 
separable. 

I have spent the large part of a rather long life in the 
world of politics, merely studying it, for the most part, 
although I have had enough practical experience to verify a 
good many of my observations. To a lesser degree, I have 
observed and come in contact with business. It seems to me 
that, in the final analysis, both politicians and business men 
(including you advertising men) are confronted with the 
same sort of a problem. You are trying to discover that 
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infinitely complex and subtle thing known as public taste. 
By and large, individual effort rarely makes or changes the 
public taste and the public temper. When it seems to have 
done so, look more closely and you will see that it has merely 
expressed articulately a hitherto unexpressed and somewhat 
inchoate but growing public sentiment. In politics and busi- 
ness, the road to success is an accurate reading of the public 
taste and temper. 


So I would ask you to look with me, for a moment, at 
what seem to be two clear tendencies in the contemporary 
world. The first is an ebbing tide; the second, a rising one. 
the ebbing tide is what, in political life, is called “radical- 
ism”. Expressed in terms of broad relationships, it means 
public resentment against not only those who were until 
recently in public office, but against those vested with dis- 
tinction, authority and power of any kind in the community. 
This tendency explains the immense reversal of public senti- 
ment in 1932. It accounted for the temporary popularity 
of Townsend on a national scale, of Sinclair in California, 
of Long in Louisiana. It explains Blum in France. For a 
long time, people have been in the mood to vote and to think 
against things. 

But if I am any judge of public opinion, there is a 
newer trend—a definitely rising tide of moderation. Per- 
haps I can make this more clear by explaining it in political 
terms, although the broad drift of public sentiment that it 
represents has its significance in other fields as well. 

A year ago, I wrote a piece in which I pointed out that, 
unless Congress eased up a little in its quest for reform, 
there was danger that the public would become so tired of 
contentiousness and strife, that it would rush into reaction. 
A recovering country was getting tired of its medicine. As 
month after month of the hot summer of 1935 dragged on, 
a great weariness began to possess the public. People be- 
came confused, frightened, fed up with accusations, investi- 
gations, scoldings. Human nature began to refuse to stay on 
a crusading plane just as it had many times in the past. I 
believe that mood has become intensified and more wide- 
spread in the year just past. 


A most significant evidence of this drift away from re- 
form appeared in the weekly poll of Dr. Gallup’s Institute 
of Public Opinion a few weeks ago. To the question “If 
there were only two political parties in this country—con- 
servative and liberal—which would you join?”, 53 per cent 
answered “conservative”. The Middle West voted posi- 
tively “conservative” (and the Middle West is the most 
debatable territory in this election). Three-fifths of the 
states voted “conservative”. The farmers voted “conserva- 
tive’. The small towns voted “conservative”. Only those 
on relief, the young, and, by a narrow margin, the women, 
voted “‘liberal’’. 


Now of course the fact that people like to think they 
are conservative does not necessarily mean they are conser- 
vative. Speaking in terms of politics still, a farmer who 
wants to see the Frazier-Lemke farm-mortgage bill enacted 
into law, may call himself conservative. He is conservative 
—but only so far as other people’s demands for legislation 
are concerned. But the mere fact that people generally are 
now thinking that they are conservative is extremely signifi- 
cant. And still more significant is the fact that the word 
“conservative” is coming back into the realm of respectability 


—just at the moment when Odgen Mills deserted the ship 
and began calling himself a “liberal’’. 

Not a conservative, but a great liberal, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, warned his generation one hundred years ago 
against the danger of trying to maintain for too long a time 
the mood of excitement and exaltation which makes cru- 
saders. 

“Wisdom does not seek a literal rectitude, but an useful, 
that is a conditioned one, such a one as the faculties of man 
and the constitution of things will warrant. The reformer, 
the partisan, loses himself in driving to the utmost some 
specialty of right conduct, until his own nature and all na- 
ture resist him; but Wisdom attempts nothing enormous and 
disproportioned to its powers, nothing which it cannot per- 
form or nearly perform. . . . For the existing world is not 
a dream, and cannot with impunity be treated as a dream; 
neither is it a disease; but it is the ground on which you 
stand, it is the mother of whom you were born.” 

If this guess as to the prevailing tide is correct, then it 
seems to me that it may have definite and practical applica- 
tion in other fields. 

I am not suggesting that there is in this country any 
important sentiment, either active or latent, for a return to 
“the good old days”, so-called, in politics or in economics. 
The excesses that set into motion the leftward drift that we 
have been witnessing were here only yesterday. And it is a 
well remembered yesterday. But it was yesterday—and I 
suspect that even the fiery and experienced Lloyd George 
would find it hard to win an election now by promising to 
hang the Kaiser. 

What I am trying to say is that in the mysterious ebb- 
ing and flowing of the tides of public opinion, the moment 
has come, or nearly come, when the case of business is going 
to get a mighty respectful and sympathetic hearing. Those 
of you who speak for business cannot afford to let that 
moment pass. To do that would be to permit old, blind 
forces to prevail—forces of action and reaction, of exces- 
sive reform and excessive private license, forces destructive 
to precious values which are the products of reason in a 
world of chance and passion. To meet a wave of opinion 
head-on is to invite disaster; but to anticipate its movement 
is to harness it, to guide it and make it serve reasonable 
purposes. 

Business has the right to look to men of your profession 
to make these delicate judgments of sentiment and to shape 
its course in terms compelling and reasonable and progres- 
sive. You win back for this country that community of pur- 
pose that has marked the glories of its past. You become in 
truth “interceding angels”. 

It seems to me that if I were writing advertising this 
year—and if I were, it would be pretty awful stuff—I 
should take care to see that it did not shriek or yammer or 
blast the eardrums. If you do, people are simply not going 
to believe you. I think we have had too much tearing of 
passions to tatters. It is not going to be a good year for 
“o’erdoing Termagant or out-heroding Herod”. Perhaps 
this suggests, and I am simply offering this as a very timid — 
suggestion, a little old-fashioned atmosphere, recalling the 
calm and quiet and comfort of bygone days, which seem 
happier in retrospect than they probably were in reality. 

I think it is interesting to note the success, this year, of 
plays with a bit of the flavor of a generation ago, plays like 
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Parnell, Victoria Regina and, to go back even further into 
the Nineteenth Century, Pride and Prejudice. May not the 
Coronation next year, with its emphasis on panoply, cere- 
mony and, above all, the enduring values of the ancient tra- 
ditions, further emphasize this trend? ‘The most remark- 
able restaurant success this summer in New York centers 
around the creation of an atmosphere of Vienna in the days 
of its glory. The waltz is being danced more, they tell me. 

I do not believe that these things are symptomatic of a 
revolt against complexity or a demand for simplicity. Vic- 
torian tastes were far from simple. They were, in fact, 
rather over-elaborate. These external manifestations of 
taste, are to my mind, a species of nostalgia, a yearning for 
stability by a public tired, for the moment, of political and 
social indignation. 

Finally, it seems to me that this is a time when the 
argument spoken in a soft voice is going to prevail with 
the people of this country. Here is an opportunity to sell 
sound goods produced under conditions fair and just to 
workers, consumers, and competitors, through emphasis upon 
the solid values of the old business virtues. The public, 
after its spell of anger, is back to the point where it can be 
convinced that not everything that is past was bad. The 
public can be resold on selling. We are not so sore and 
angry 2s we were, not so passionately eager for change. Vice- 
President Thomas Riley Marshall said during a heated 
campaign years ago that what this country needed was a 


good five cent cigar. In my judgment, what this country 
needs now is a good, seasoned, long-stemmed pipe—the kind 
you can’t smoke very well unless you are comfortably sitting 
down. 

A great nation is built to the pattern of no one politi- 
cal faith, be it conservatism, liberalism, radicalism, reaction 
or progressivism—it is built to the pattern of moderation. 

People are tired of battle. They were weary of war in 
1866 and in 1919. And to escape they plunged into the 
illusion of political reaction. They are getting tired now of 
war as a figure of speech. 

I am willing to grant that war has had a part in making 
civilization—an honored part, if you will—but only a part. 
The making of civilization has, in the main, been an enter- 
prise in cooperative living. It is built out of what men have 
taught each other and have done for each other. Its fabric 
is made of forebearance, of self-imposed discipline, of under- 
standing, of persuasion, of compromise, of sharing, of social 
and economic invention, of mutual respect, of mutual en- 
couragement, and mutual aid. War, social or international, 
is the failure of these things, not the means to their achieve- 
ment. 

People want to believe that they can live in a country 
where, despite economic differences, there can be peace, jus- 
tice and mutual respect and a kindly adjustment of differ- 
ences. They believe in and hope for a more gracious and 
generous civilization. 


The Examined Life 


By JAMES BRYANT CONANT, President Harvard University 
Baccalaureate, Delivered in Cambridge, Mass., June 14, 1936 


haps not inappropriate to turn back three centuries to 

find a point of departure for the baccalaureate sermon. 
Among the contemporaries of John Harvard at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1635, were three young men who 
later became famous as teachers and theologians—members 
of a small group known as the Cambridge Platonists. Before 
they had ceased to be young men the Great Rebellion had 
broken out and for nearly twenty years they lived in the 
midst of civil strife. ‘These Puritans had no need to seek 
adventure in a wilderness. To attempt to keep alive a spirit 
of learning was to fight an exhausting rear guard action 
against the violence and intolerance which reigned in the 
minds of men. It is not strange that this group who tried 
to see beyond the turmoil of the moment and who prized the 
spirit of reason above all took as their favorite text one of the 
verses of the Book of Proverbs which they rendered thus: 
“The understanding of man is the candle of the Lord.” I 
venture to take this same text as the basis for my address 
this afternoon. Insane passions, uncontrolled prejudices, 
mob violence, are unfortunately also familiar spectacles 
to those of us who man universities today. 

Well might those learned scholars of three hundred 
years ago stress their belief in the divine nature of man’s 
rational faculties. Well might they wish to guide others to a 
more reasoned philosophy of life; they had witnessed close 
at hand the havoc wrought by armed irrationality. They 


[ this year of our Tercentenary Celebration it is per- 


were academic men but they had seen successive waves of 
desperate struggle surge in and out of the college walls. In 
the midst of war and revolution they had evolved a philos- 
ophy which reflected the impact of the troubled times on the 
more rigid doctrines of their youth, a philosophy based on 
profound study but addressed to their contemporaries far and 
wide who sought for light in those dark years. From their 
citadel of learning they proclaimed the significance of man’s 
power of understanding. Have we less need to do the same 
today? 

Sixty years ago the head of a Scottish university stated 
that the “law of progress which conditions all human knowl- 
edge” applies to all science and learning and to art, philos- 
ophy, and theology as well. And he announced that he was 
prepared to maintain this thesis against all comers. This 
position was by no means uncommon three generations ago, 
but there are relatively few today who would care to support 
such views. Indeed, confidence in man’s rational powers 
has been shaken by just such statements—optimistic over- 
simplifications of eternal problems. Heralding tomorrow’s 
victories which in fact are never to be consummated is a 
sure way to destroy the morale of any people. 

During the three centuries which have elapsed since 
John Harvard and the Cambridge Platonists were fellow stu- 
dents, the intellectual climate of the Anglo-Saxon world 
has shifted several times. In the age of reason in the 
eighteenth century it was believed that all obstacles could be 
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overcome by the unaided intellect. Philosophy and mathe- 
matics, it was expected, would soon sweep all before them. 
A reaction was inevitable: the wind of public opinion sud- 
denly blew from a different quarter. Many years later, after 
experimental science and advancing technology had duly im- 
pressed the nineteenth century, optimistic predictions again 
became the fashion; such statements as I have quoted about 
the law of progress were accepted without question. “The 
candle of the Lord” appeared to burn with an ever brighter 
flame. Who could fail to believe that in a few years man 
would weep for new fields for his intellect to conquer? Then 
once again came a reaction, and the world entered the phase 
which is now at hand. We of this generation feel the last 
century claimed too much. We must not repeat that error; 
we must be more critical. There seems little likelihood, how- 
ever, that we shall fail for lack of caution; the danger lies at 
the opposite pole. Our critical spirit may prove to be too 
overwhelming. It is against a spirit of defeatism that we 
must be on guard. We must press forward with no less cour- 
age than those who in former times praised man’s power of 
understanding. The members of a university, students and 
faculty alike, have a duty in this regard—a duty as compell- 
ing today as in the seventeenth century. They are now as 
they were then “the friends of learning; the professors of 
reason; such as put this candle of the Lord into a golden 
candlestick and pour continual oil into it.” 

If I understand the situation correctly we recognize to- 
day a distinction between those intellectual provinces where 
a progressive growth is easily manifest and those where it 
appears impossible. When questions of value are involved, 
when judgments—political, social, or aesthetic—must be 
made, no law of progress appears valid. We are therefore 
skeptical, to say the least, of the application of the so-called 
scientific method to such cases. This point of view is no new 
revelation; quite the contrary. In most ages men have rec- 
ognized in their more rational moments that it is useless to 
argue concerning matters of taste. Not that lip service paid 
to this formula has ever abated the arguing, that I am aware. 
Indeed, as an empirical description of human nature the by- 
word that “taste is the great divider” seems to be more to 
the point. At all events, there has never been any lack of 
individuals attempting to justify their own particular taste 
with the most finespun arguments, and usually the same 
people have pushed their views on others with a passion for 
enlightenment that to the uninitiated is easily mistaken for 
venom and intolerance! 

But to return to the distinction between those aspects 
of man’s intellectual activities where a progressive forward 
advance can be recognized and those others where history 
reveals an alternating or perhaps cyclic movement. Compare 
the physical sciences and the fine arts, for example. All 
students of the history of science would readily agree that 
Newton’s work marked an advance as compared with that 
of Galileo and pass similar judgment in appraising two chem- 
ists who were contemporaries, Lavoisier and Priestly. When 
we turn to the history of art, however, comparable verdicts 
are not forthcoming; the evaluation of the individual 
artists or even whole periods of painting seems to vary from 
critic to critic, from generation to generation. Anyone who 
attempts in the field of aesthetics to demonstrate the law of 
progress so much beloved by the last century has a very dif- 
ficult if not helpless task. 


Most aspects of philosophy, I take it, fall in the same 
category with art; mathematics, on the other hand, goes with 
science. Clearly the spiritual lives of most of us are largely 
nourished by those very activities concerning which the word 
“progress” has a doubtful meaning. Clearly almost all the 
dilemmas which confront us from day to day include prob- 
lems of the judgment of values. ‘To the modern eye these 
dilemmas appear to be very different from the carefully iso- 
lated problems with which we deal in the laboratory. A 
profound analysis of values, a penetrating discussion of 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness might uncover the fundamen- 
tal relationship of the scientist to the artist and philosopher. 
I have neither competence nor time this afternoon even to 
outline such an inquiry. At least, historically considered, 
there appears to be that real difference between painting and 
physical science, for example, which I have emphasized; the 
same distinction between aesthetics and archaeology, a simi- 
lar one between aesthetics and physiology. If this be true 
we are doing no service to the cause of extending Man’s 
rational power by expecting the record of accomplishment in 
the future to be totally different from that of the past. 

Let us consider for a moment two questions much dis- 
cussed today—the nature of cosmic rays and whether or not 
the proposed child-labor amendment to the Constitution 
should be adopted. We are unwise if we expect that these 
two problems may be settled by the same methods. It 
seems clear that in a hundred years the outcome of the two 
controversies will be different. In the case of the scientific 
question the answer will be regarded in all probability as an- 
other step forward in the steady march of human knowledge. 
In the case of the child labor amendment, since considera- 
tions enter on which honest men may differ to the end of 
time, whatever the action taken, the verdict of historians in 
2036 may differ as much as the opinions expressed today. 
But in spite of the fundamental differences, we should be ill- 
advised to shout from the house tops that in one case we are 
dealing with a question which will be treated rationally and 
that in the other we had best throw reason to the winds. 
There will be a sufficient amount of irrational prejudice 
exhibited in the discussion of the scientific problem—of that 
one may rest assured. And certainly there are many aspects 
of the constitutional problem which not only admit of 
rational solution but cry aloud for a tolerant, unprejudiced 
debate. An insistence on the significance of reason within the 
limits we must recognize must go hand in hand with the 
survey of the boundaries of man’s rational powers. 

Now personally I prefer to live in a country where 
the social order is so arranged that there is ample and free 
discussion both of cosmic rays and child labor laws. The 
most painstaking examination by debate of political and social 
problems, no matter how unorthodox the views expressed or 
how much the speaker may juggle with words, seems to me 
to be the essential for a healthy national life. From this 
point of view it is more important to have men’s minds 
actively engaged in disputing controversial points, even in 
metaphysics, than to have the trains run on time. I should 
even prefer tedious discussion of meaningless questions (and 
that is what often eventuates from the process of free in- 
quiry) to the most efficient planning for the use of national 
resources coupled with the stifling, through legal or extra- 
legal methods, of opinions at variance with the doctrines of 
those in control. Some of you may possibly not agree with me, 
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in which case I could readily point out to you other lands 
to which you could migrate where many matters would be 
settled from above. But I would caution you that if you 
propose to change your residence in order to avoid the din 
of controversy on subjects admitting of no rational solution, 
you might find yourself in a land where in the near future 
matters of physics as well as of politics would be ordered by 
decree. The writ might run in the name of one man or of 
the entire people; the effect would be the same. ‘Truth may 
be violated even in the name of democracy. The story is 
told that in one of the states of this Union when newly 
created from a territory, a bill was passed at the instigation 
of an aged survivor to make obligatory on all a method of 
calculation he had always employed and which was threat- 
ened by a younger generation more learned but less wise. 
The bill provided that throughout the state the value of pi 
shauld be exactly 3.15. 


But quite apart from whether one puts efficiency and 
material well-being ahead of free discussion or vice versa, 
there is a problem of vital importance to each individual 
implied in the questions I have been considering. If indeed 
there is no progressive forward movement discernible in the 
history of philosophy, ethics, politics, and art, why concern 
oneself with such subjects? If there be no final answers 
why all this ever circling activity? Why study and think 
about such matters? Why attempt to use our rational fac- 
ulties in dealing with our many personal problems? Why 
not extinguish the candle of the Lord and sleep in peace? 


For centuries great numbers of educated people have 
consciously or unconsciously beea doing exactly this. Will 
you join them or not? Except for sudden brief moments of 
awakening they have slept and dreamt their dreams, some 
good, some bad. They have relished each and every myth 
which floated by and wished it well or ill with appropriate 
display of the emotions. Only occasionally have phantasies 
been so grotesque as to start them from their sleep; for a 
brief moment their problems were illuminated by the cold 
light of reason. Then once again to slumber. Perhaps this 
is the life we should lead, perhaps it is useless to exercise 
our mental powers except in the narrowly restricted groove 
of a profession. Perhaps there is no need for general intel- 
ligence, no need for study and thought where value-judg- 
ments are concerned. If this is the case we can buy our 
opinions ready made. In place of judgment we can employ 
the labels gladly supplied in neat boxes by accommodating 
experts. If one is awake enough to recognize the existence 
of problems this is certainly the easiest way to pretend to 
answer them. If the method be universally approved, higher 
education becomes enormously simplified. 


The contrary view—the awakened view, if I may call 
it that—has been given for all time in the words of Socrates, 
“The unexamined life is not a life worth living.” Do you 


agree with this or not? The issue raised is not unimportant. 
It affects this educational institution which you are leaving 
but even more your own daily attitude in the hurly-burly 
life into which you are proceeding. Will you try to think 
through your own problems? Will you examine critically 
the prejudices which you acquire as you rub shoulders with 
your neighbors? Will you try to test your conclusions by 
the light of your own best rational processes and the knowl- 
edge and wisdom of the past? I admit these are unfair and 
biased questions to ask even in this general way of a group 
of men just leaving college. No one holding office in an 
academic community can pretend to ask such questions im- 
partially. In this matter we of the universities are or ought 
to be hopeless propagandists. If your answer is in the nega- 
tive you have indeed escaped our net, for to repudiate the 
examined life is to repudiate all education. 

In this connection we must, of course, as always dis- 
tinguish between training and education. One of the func- 
tions of a university is to train those with special intellectual 
gifts—to provide those with special talents with an opportun- 
ity to develope themselves. In general, I believe, we have 
to take such gifts much as they come from heaven—there is 
but little that an educational institution can do to create 
them. The best training in the world will not make a 
classical scholar of a linguistic moron. In the matter of 
specialized brain power I am, I fear, an educational Calvin- 
ist. But general intelligence is a very different matter. The 
student with marked talent and the student without both 
may be encouraged to think. They may be persuaded, if 
you will, as to the advantages of an examined life. In every 
case where the persuasion has been sufficient, the habit of a 
lifetime has been determined and the college presents the 
country with another educated man. 

Honesty, integrity, courage, unselfishness—these are the 
qualities we most admire in any individual. Without char- 
acter special talents are often useless, general intelligence 
may well become a menace to society. But it is important 
to remember that much passes for character which is mere 
mechanical response to well recognized signals, a conditioned 
behavior along conventional lines. Real character is some- 
thing quite apart from this spurious counterfeit and only the 
acid of bitter experience can distinguish the true metal from 
the false. True character may well be found among those who 
lead the almost completely “unexamined life.” This we 
must admit most gladly. But only the combination of criti- 
ical intelligence and character can produce a man who is a 
certain asset to a land beset by trouble. For such men alone 
can look blind panic in the face, move wisely in the midst 
of chaos, and contrive to outlast adversity itself. The need 
is great; greater still it may be in the future. Into this 
modern world must flow a ceaseless stream of daring youth 
who early avow their faith that “The understanding of man 
is, indeed, the candle of the Lord.” 
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Division, Dissent and Respect for 
the Court 


By GEORGE R. FARNUM, Former Assistant Attorney-General of the United States 
Before the Federation of Bar Associations of the Fifth Judicial District at Syracuse, New York, July 11, 1936 


distinctive or organically significant than the func- 

tions and powers of the courts. It is inconceivable 
that the United States could have endured—at least in its 
present form—and it is a matter of interesting surmise upon 
what divergent basic lines our political and economic life 
would have developed had there been any serious impair- 
ment of the power of the United States Supreme Court to 
pass a final verdict on constitutional issues. That we would 
have been living in a vastly different world can, however, be 
scarcely doubted. History in the main will continue to re- 
peat itself, unless the Court suffers a revolutionary curtail- 
ment of this power. In conformity with constitutional prin- 
ciples and American political philosophy, it will continue to 
operate as a powerful check on legislative initiative and to 
act as a strong censor of administrative practices. 

That the judiciary should be exempted from criticism 
is unthinkable in a free country. In fact, it never has en- 
joyed any such immunity at any time, and periodically has, 
indeed, been subjected to attacks of peculiar bitterness and 
violence. An occasional chastening may not unlikely serve 
to keep the vision clear and the spirit pure, even among those 
who wear the ermine. But in the end, the American people 
have recognized, as Justice Holmes once put it, “That at- 
tacks upon the Court are merely an expression of the unrest 
that seems to wonder vaguely whether law and order pay,” 
and that “when the ignorant are taught to doubt they do 
not know what they safely may believe.” Their faith in the 
disinterestedness, wisdom and loyalty to American institu- 
tions of the judges have persisted. They have seen that until 
some better substitute for our capitalistic system constructed 
upon the foundations of a constitutional democracy has been 
discovered, fundamental respect for the courts must be 
measurably preserved. 

With the ending of the war came the vast task of re- 
habilitation. What had been destroyed could not be replaced 
by political or other legerdemain. The economic break- 
down was unprecedented in extent and caused a devastating 
reaction on the general morale. In the face of problems of 
national dimension, people looked largely to their Central 
Government, not only for measures of temporary relief but 
for the ultimate solution of their tragic difficulties. History 
offered no snug-fitting precedents. The words of the Cor- 
inthian envoys in exhorting the Spartans to declare war 
against Athens, as reported by Thucydides, seemed to some 
people peculiarly apt: “In settled times the tradition of gov- 
ernment should be observed, but when circumstances are 
changing and men are compelled to meet them, much origi- 
nality is required.” Constrained by conditions and respon- 
sive to popular expectation the Government embarked on a 
program, largely experimental in character and to some con- 
siderable extent evolved or elaborated by theorists. Of the 
economic soundness of much of the ground work and the 
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wisdom and judgment of those upon whom the incidental 
responsibility devolved, this paper is not concerned. It was 
a fact, however—and doubtless an inevitable one—that the 
program should in many features run up against constitu- 
tional barriers. In the sequel the United States Supreme 
Court was called upon to pass final judgment on issues not 
only of great complexity but upon which public opinion was 
sharply divided into hostile camps whose followers to a 
great measure held fundamentally differing political phi- 
losophies, colored by violent political bias. Every decision, 
therefore, on a basic constitutional issue inevitably ran 
counter to a large body of strongly held convictions ren- 
dered peculiarly articulate by the conditions of the times, 
and operated either as a frustration of an important admini- 
strative measure or constituted a setback to opposition views, 
and necessarily evoked a strong public reaction. 

The inability of the Supreme Court to reach unani- 
mous judgments in many of the cases and the vigorous ex- 
pression of conflicting views embodied in the opinions have 
again focused attention on the closeness of the chance that 
determines the outcome of vital constitutional litigation and 
has revived discussion not always characterized by an under- 
standing of constitutional principles or a knowledge of 
American political history. 

The Court has been confronted with the delicate and 
dificult task of reconciling fundamental constitutional con- 
ceptions with the necessity of keeping the character and 
spirit of adjudication abreast with the needs of a complex 
economic civilization in a changing world. Depart too 
widely “to the left” and the result is judicial nullification 
of the Constitution. Travel too far “toe the right” and the 
Constitution has been converted from a document which 
Marshall asserted “was made for an undefined and expand- 
ing future,” into an instrument of social and political frus- 
tration. Here is but another dramatic example of the anti- 
nomies that run through all departments of life and with 
which the judicial function is obliged to continuously grap- 
ple. The scriptual guide-posts are of slight help, constitut- 
ing for the purpose little more than a prescription for a tri- 
partite departmental organization of government, general 
references to such undefined conceptions as “interstate com- 
merce,” vaguely worded provisions embodying “due proc- 
ess,” “equal protection of the law,” and such like, and 
necessitating a constant revaluing of definitions, “that com- 
mon-sense device whereby man can go on believing in vz.- 
changing entities, and yet be practical.” It is obvious that 
the judicial process, as Mr. Justice Cardozo would put it, 
is here implicated in its most dynamic or creative aspect. 
Realistically viewed, the Court, recently characterized as 
occupying “the unique position of the first authoritative 
faculty of political economy in the world’s history,” is called 
upon to perform work that is essentially legislative and jus- 
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bunal where the controversies of men are resolved,” but 
“is also a legislature in which the life of a nation is given 
form and color.” In fact, the present Chief Justice, when 
Governor of New York, went so far as to epitomize the 
result of constitutional litigation by asserting that “we are 
under a Constitution, but the Constitution is what the judges 
say it is.” As a result, as an acute English critic, Lord 
Bryce, once expressed it, “there has sprung up a perfect 
forest of judicial constructions working out meaning and 
application of the few and apparently simple words of the 
original document into a variety of unseen results.” That 
there is no practicable escape from this constitutional pre- 
dicament is not always sufficiently recognized. 

In such a field of adjudication, involving as it does fun- 
damental conceptions of political thought and economic 
science and the forming of critical judgments based on “the 
scrutiny and dissection of social facts,” and particularly in 
these days when the “forest” of precedents has become so 
dense, it is inevitable that a wide divergence of ideas will 
exist among the individual judges. Far from cause for 
animadversion, it is well that this should be so, constituting 
as it does some fair guarantee that the Court shall not rep- 
resent an’ extreme attitude and that in the construction of 
the Constitution, which, as Holmes put it, “is a frame of 
yovernment for men of opposite opinions,” such opinions 
will have their day in court. During a recent address be- 
fore the American Law Institute, a vigorous protest against 
the unfair attacks to which the Court was being subjected 
in this connection was wrung from the Chief Justice: “How 
amazing it is,” he declared, “that in the midst of contro- 
versies on every conceivable subject, one would expect unan- 
imity of opinion upon difficult legal questions. In the high- 
est ranges of thought, in theology, philosophy and science, 
we find differences of view on the part of the most distin- 
guished experts—theologians, philosophers and _ scientists. 
The history of scholarship is a record of disagreements. And 
when we deal with questions relating to the principles of 
law and their application, we do not suddenly rise to a 
stratosphere of icy certainty.” In these divergences among 
the judges the majority rules in accordance with democratic 
tradition and American practice. Though various substi- 
tutes have been suggested, notably in recent years by Sena- 
tors LaFollette and Borah, upon critical analysis, none has 
been found to be satisfactory. In this connection, the words 
of Jefferson—perhaps the greatest exponent of pure democ- 
racy in American history—are of more than passing signi- 
ficance. He asserted, “The first principle of republicanism 
is that the law of the majority is the fundamental law of 
every society of individuals of equal rights; to consider the 
will of the Society enounced by the majority of a single vote 
as sacred as it is unanimous is the first of all lessons in 
importance, yet the last which is thoroughly learned.” If 
the constitutional fate of a law sometimes hangs on a slen- 
der majority, how often is this not likewise the case in re- 
spect to its original enactment, to say nothing of the fre- 
quent implications of the executive veto. 

Though the value, in general, of dissenting opinions has 
been from time to time the subject of some consideration, 
their universality in practice is at least some practical dem- 
onstration of their utility. Constitutional law in particular 
owes an inestimable debt to the contributions of great judges 
who have, unhampered by the restraints imposed on the 


spokesman for the majority, laid their dissenting views be- 
fore the public. It is not necessary, for example, to elabo- 
rate on the loss to legal science if it had been deprived of 
the great minority opinions of Justice Holmes. It was he, 
moreover, who somewhere suggested a truth of profound 
importance in the assertion that the minority opinion tends 
to become the law. Writing some years ago, the present 
Chief Justice, then at the Bar, asserted that “dissenting 
opinions enable a judge to express his individuality. He is 
not under the compulsion of speaking for the Court and 
thus of securing the concurrence of a majority. In dissent- 
ing he is a free lance. A dissent in a court of last resort is 
an appeal to the brooding spirit of the law, to the intelli- 
gence of a future day, when a later decision may possibly 
correct the error into which the dissenting judge believes 


-the Court to have been betrayed.” 


The establishment of the federal judiciary and the de- 
finition of the nature and scope of its powers and functions 
were the result of the most serious consideration and pains- 
taking study by those who drafted our frame of government 
and by those who, in the State assemblies, insured its adop- 
tion. Through the century and a half of our national exis- 
tence, the Supreme Court of the United States has been en- 
gaged in the work of molding our political and economic 
institutions and weaving our social fabric in conformity to 
the principles and traditions of American constitutional 
democracy. Doubtless there have been falterings and mis- 
takes along the road—a road that at times, as at the present, 
has been singularly rough and thorny—but on the whole 
the work has been remarkably well performed. No system 
of government bears the stamp of perfection. Every human 
institution is fundamentally an experimental formulation. 
The time will come perhaps for profound changes in the 
bases of American political life. Be that as it may, as yet 
the American people have not discovered any satisfactory 
substitute for the present form of constitutional govern- 
ment, or for the Supreme Court as one of its major factors. 
In spite of the recrudescence of criticism, fundamentally 
the American people have faith in the one and confidence in 
the other, and upon the persistence of these sentiments the 
integrity of American political institutions largely depends 
under a Constitution which the Court has declared “is a 
law for rulers and people, equally in war and in peace, and 
covers with the shield of its protection all classes of men, 
of all times, and under all circumstances.” 
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Vampires on the Blood Stream of the 


Public 


Credit 


THE NEW TAX BILL 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, U. 8S. Senator, Michigan 
In the Senate of the United States, June 19, 1936 


R. President, inasmuch as the new tax Dill has 
M now apparently been agreed upon, and we are 

generally informed respecting its terms I wish to 
make a very brief statement respecting my opinion of it. 

I desire to register in a few brief sentences my reasons 
for opposing this tax atrocity. I consider it to be a climax 
in the unsound, wishful, disruptive economics which have 
become the national curse. It races toward the further de- 
struction of every real impulse which would encourage re- 
covery, reemployment, and recaptured security. It is at war 
with the public welfare and will fall like a plague upon 
many of its victims. It will deserve the thundering rebuke 
which the American people will register against it when they 
understand what has been done to them. 

In the first place, the conference report brings us es- 
sentially a new bill which never has been put to the probe 
of congressional debate. It is the makeshift product of a 
star-chamber House and Senate conference, which in sheer 
desperation has subordinated principle to expediency. It, 
as is our weary action on it, is precipitated more by an 
anxiety to adjourn than by any such adequate consideration 
as ought to precede a new levy of some $700,000,000 upon 
the already breaking backs of American taxpayers. To pre- 
tend that we proceed deliberately would be the sum total 
of political hypocrisy, because we do not. This is a blind 
and sinister speculation in the rights and resources of 125,- 
000,000 people. Irresponsibility will not soon register a 
greater conquest. 

In the second place, this bill reaches for more and ever 
more revenue without any semblance of corollary effort to 
economize—to economize even just a littlR—in Government 
expenditures. We still linger in the blighting era of the 
great pay off. Every penny which this new and deadly tax 
proposes to raise could be obtained out of current econo- 
mies if there were the remotest disposition to curb the 
bureaucratic spendthrift system which has attached itself like 
a vampire to the blood stream of the public credit. 

In the third place, this punitive tax on surplus is the 
latest and the worst of the serial assaults that are being 
made on thrift and prudence, at a moment when these old- 
fashioned “horse and buggy” virtues are prerequisite to the 
restoration of the national character and equilibrium. The 
amazing idea that “rainy-day” precautions have come to be 


a vice, to be discouraged by law, is no less wanton and sui- 
cidal, in my view, than the earlier but kindred spectacle of 
a government that deliberately destroyed food in the pres- 
ence of a hungry people. 


In the fourth place, this tax on surplus encourages big 
business and monopoly. It crucifies little business and denies 
it growth. Those who are already fat can keep their fat. 
Those who are lean must stay lean or pay the heavy penalty 
for the temerity of their aspirations. Thus it bluntly cur- 
tails American opportunity ; and thus it blindly circumscribes 
tomorrow's employment opportunities. As a result it is a 
blow to those who toil, a blow to labor even as it is a blow 
to capital. Through tax pressure we substitute the judg- 
ments of Federal bureaucrats for the judgment of private 
ownership in the management of private business; and thus 
we approach more candidly the Fascist state. 


These are but a few of the burning reasons why this 
legislative crime should not occur. But they suffice. 


Oh, yes; we need more revenues; and I am prepared to 
help you get them whenever the formula is rational, and 
whenever it includes an honest conservation effort to bring 
the Budget within sight of balance. But this is not a ra- 
tional formula. It seeks revenue at the expense of recovery 
when recovery is our best assurance of revenue; and it at- 
tempts, once more, desperately to hide from the mass of our 
citizenship that they, and they alone finally must pay these 
enormous bills which we contemptuously charge to the next 
generation. Nor does it encourage hopes of Budget balance 
when our contemplated expenditures next year, untouched by 
any semblance of retrenchment, will exceed even those of 
the present prodigal year by an amount fully equal to the 
new revenues herein contemplated. We are merely financ- 
ing our latest spree. 

This bill is beyond extenuation or apology. Like many 
another impetuous experiment which we have suffered, it 
will create more problems than it solves. It ought to die 
in an unsung grave. Upon its tombstone should be carved 
those forgotten words of the present President of the United 
States, uttered in his first and long-since forsaken message 
to the Congress: 

“Most liberal governments are wrecked on the rocks 
of loose fiscal policy.” 
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America’s Answer to Youth’s Appeal 


By ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President University of California 
At the Annual Conference of the National Education Association, Portland, Oregon, June 30, 1936 


easy one. I am not at all certain, in the first place, 

just what is meant by “youth,” nor when comes the 
momentous yet unnoted year that one ceases to belong to the 
company of those who are courageous and daring, honest and 
sportsmanlike, eager and enthusiastic, romantically idealistic, 
burning with devotion to a cause. Miss Lawson places the 
deadline at “twenty-five or thirty according to who’s speak- 
ing’; Mr. Pitkin raised it to forty; and the publishers of 
Young Men of America must have set the upper limit at 
forty-five, for I find my own name inscribed on one of the 
pages of the 1936 edition. Who, then, are youth and when 
does the age of youth begin and when does it end? And the 
“appeal” that America is to answer—does it come from the 
thousands of college and university graduates who have re- 
cently been invested with bachelorhood, or from the still 
more numerous thousands of high school graduates who have 
just celebrated commencement? Does it come from the ranks 
of the so-called generals whose names are listed in Young 
Men of America, or from the private soldiers tragically wan- 
dering in what is now ironically described as “the army of 
young hoboes”? 

In order to set some bounds to the discussion, may I 
assume, as Miss Lawson does, that we mean by youth all 
those who are between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, 
in or out of school, or college, or university. Since we are 
all reasonably familiar with this group, it may be possible to 
appraise a number of their prevailing attitudes toward the 
social transition in which they find themselves. Like Miss 
Lawson, it has been my privilege to have personal relations 
with many groups and individuals, so that I also can speak 
from information as well as belief. May I select one or 
two from the company of my young friends and acquain- 
tances so that we may compare them with those Miss Law- 
son has given us, and scrutinize their attitudes. 

Take the boy whom I met about a year ago when he 
came into my office to tell me that he must leave the Univer- 
sity. His father had died suddenly, leaving a modest insur- 
ance estate in which was a one thousand dollar policy in 
favor of his son. The lad found himself quite without warn- 
ing in the midst of the whirlpool of life with the following 
assets to sustain him: youth, $1,000 in cash; one ancient Ford 
—vintage of 1920—valuable only because it provided usable, 
if precarious, transportation, and a priceless desire to try his 
skill at the business of standing on his own feet and wresting 
a living from the world. So he took the Ford and started 
on a search for a service station site which had somehow 
been overlooked by the apparently ubiquitous “big company” 
scouts. He found one and leased it from the owner for a 
small down payment. He then dug up a contractor, who 
agreed to build a small plant for a smaller amount of cash 
and aterm contract. Next, he hired a former student friend 
who was in the ranks of the unemployed. They gardened 
the lot and ere long became the staff of an attractive station 
wich they kept open sixteen hours a day. Before many 


= HE task which confronts me this evening is not an 


weeks had passed, they were pumping a daily supply far in 
excess of the average. Then came the payoff. A major 
company subleased the enterprise for a sum sufficient to give 
our youthful adventurer a net income of $50.00 a month. 
In due time he will own the property. Just now he is cruis- 
ing again in the same old Ford, looking for another sleeper. 

One more example. A few years ago a gaunt young 
man with a body trimmed down for battle made his way 
through the University by working a full shift as night- 
watchman in a refinery. For four years he supported a 
widowed and handicapped mother. He won the University’s 
medal, the highest honor—and, let it be said, he was a 
physical chemistry-mathematics major. He then went on 
through a brilliant graduate career. A few months after 
receiving his doctor’s degree, he was stricken with infantile 
paralysis and completely immobilized from the waist down. 
When the first dread weeks had passed, he arranged to cor- 
rect papers for the Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry 
departments. Lying all day on his back, he served one full, 
long year at this arduous task. It was at the high tide of 
the “handout” era, too, and he could undoubtedly have had 
almost everything he needed for the mere asking. Instead, 
he refused all save one small loan from a friend. ‘Then he, 
too, came to the payoff. A great research chemist heard of 
him and made him his personal assistant. Slowly returning 
health made it possible for him to go daily to the work for 
which he had so valiantly trained himself. His only appeal, 
obviously, was for a chance to keep his self-respect. 

Admittedly those are selected cases, but they are more 
representative of the thousands of youths whom I meet than 
those to whom our attention was directed earlier in the eve- 
ning, and of which we read in sensational books, such as The 
Lost Generation by Miss Maxine Davis. These must not 
be ignored if we are to see the problem clearly and see it 
whole; if we are to solve it as quickly and as fully as possible. 
In that part of society that we have labeled Youth, are various 
elements, just as there are in the rest of humankind. There 
are the alert, able, and self-reliant whom I have just been 
describing who stand on their own feet and ask no quarter 
from stern reality. There are the “fluttered” ones, who would 
be no less bewildered in Utopia than they are in Amerfca 
today, the “‘alibi-ers” who from childhood to the grave will 
have no other asset than the ingenuity to invent excuses. Be- 
tween these extremes is the whole gamut of variations, pre- 
senting a cross-section of humanity, with its heroes and its 
villains, its saviors and its destroyers, its builders and its 
parasites, its leaders and its leaners. 

Again, I cannot be sure that Youth is making an appeal 
to America, even though I hear the clamor of a multitude of 
voices claiming to speak in Youth’s name. Everyone with a 
panacea calls on Youth to build a better world, according to 
his specifications. Should Youth object to the plans or the 
materials he is straightway labeled as right or left, super- 
patriotic or un-American ; brutal vigilante or dangerous radi- 
cal. The cold fact is that most of us put the “appeal” in the 
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mouth of Youth and lay claim to his enthusiastic support 
without consulting either his will or his conscience. Or we 
paraphrase “Youth’s appeal” in terms of what we think Youth 
should want. And with respect to the exact nature of even 
these more or less specious, and often spurious, appeals, who 
can say what it is, in the midst of confusion almost infinitely 
confounded ? 

“Youth’s appeal” is one of those phrases which may 
mean much or nothing. If it implies that the Youth of 
America is banded together to demand “‘a brave new world,” 
it means little, in my opinion, because it is not true. But if it 
means that a very considerable number of young men and 
women are becoming increasingly conscious of the social up- 
heaval of our times, and increasingly aware of their vital 
interest in the events that are determining their future, then 
it may mean much. The real truth is that youth’s attitude 
toward the world reflects many things: their personalities, 
their backgrounds, their environments, and their responses 
to stimuli which are offered, indeed pressed, by those who 
selfishly want for their respective causes the vigor and vitality 
of young blood. And the problems of Youth today are 
neither new nor unique. They are the age-old problems of 
learning to live and to find a place in a world which exists 
for no single individual and no single group—young, old, 
middle-aged, proletariat, bourgeois or aristocracy—but for all 
its inhabitants. 

There is no end of wishful thinking in such terms as 
“Youth’s appeal” and the “Youth movement.” ‘There is 
something magical in the very word YOUTH. It stirs 
latent memories in the breasts of the older generation, and 
fires the imaginations of dreamers and reformers. It em- 
bodies a poet’s conception and an artist’s ideal. It draws a 
veil across reality and lifts to the realm of romance the com- 
monplace fact of being. And the state of mind that it evokes 
is an almost insurmountable barrier to the very Youth it 
eulogizes. For youths are but human beings with all the 
human characteristics. Courageous, daring, honest, eager, 
enthusiastic! Yes, Youth is all of these, but not all the time. 
There are moments even for Youth, when doubt chills cour- 
age, when caution tempers daring, evasion clouds honesty, 
and despondency overwhelms enthusiasm. The ideal state of 
Youth must find its everyday expression in the imperfections 
of human nature; as Pope puts it in his interpretation of 
Homer, 

“A youth to whom was given 
So much of earth, so much of heaven.” 


Too often, moreover, these Burne-Jones portraits of 
Youth are conjured up, not by persons who see in Youth the 
only hope for a shattered world, but by those who plot to 
trade on Youth’s idealism. The very youngness and inex- 
perience of youths make them easy victims of those who 
would use them for ulterior purposes; and the more high- 
sounding, the more flamboyant, the more emotional the ap- 
peal, the easier it is to capture the young of any age or any 
nation. With them, idealism is at the peak; emotions are in 
full flood; energy runs high; hope has not yet felt the sharp 
pangs of defeat. They lack the practical experience which 
must ultimately temper their idealism, but need not destroy 
it. Amongst them there is ability, excellence, even genius; 
Youth often thinks more clearly than Age, and does not 








naturally “bear the ancient grudge.” But Youth also takes 
the color of its environment; trained to believe that life is 
an adventure and that civilization will be advanced through 
their courage and resourcefulness, young people have often 
become the creatures of a ruthless state or the subservient 
followers of a self-seeking group. In a recent letter from an 
American student, now resident in a German university, 
there is this passage: 

“The great majority of students are sincerely in favor 
of the main objectives of the Nazi program, as they see them. 
Their admiration for and belief in Adolf Hitler is as genuine 
as it is great; and this is not based upon fear, force or coer- 
cion. The majority do not wish a democracy—they prefer a 
dictatorship or a monarchy as the best form of government 
for their people and for a nation in their particular world 
situation. They are keenly aware of the very uncertain in- 
ternational conditions. Most of them do not want war, but 
at the same time many believe that it is inevitable and not far 
distant.””* 

The black-shirted youth of Italy marches with hearts 
attuned to the commands of I] Duce, and the young people 
of Russia sing the Internationale with all the fervor of con- 
viction. How about American young people? With many 
of the channels of yesterday closed to them; with many in 
school only because they can find no work; with others on 
relief or loafing in the streets with no outlet for the energy 
and enthusiasm of their years, is it reasonable to believe that 
American youth is thinking any more clearly than these or 
that it is not being similarly led astray? As a matter of fact, 
they are; and they are being mercilessly exploited, too, by the 
social racketeers who tell them that America is not the fair 
land of hope and opportunity that, always and everywhere, 
it has been pictured to be. Our own words condemn us for 
they imply our belief that the Youth of other lands is not 
thinking along lines that we call good. And if asked the 
question, ““When is thinking clear and by what token?,” most 
of us, if we are entirely truthful, must answer, “When it 
suits our point of view.” 

Nevertheless, the harsh, awkward, unpleasant facts of 
recent years, and the widespread disruption of the pattern of 
human society are not to be sidetracked by quibbling over 
where Youth begins and ends, by skeptically analyzing the 
origin and reality of Youth’s appeal, or by mouthing plati- 
tudes anent the nature of human nature. All of us, includ- 
ing Youth, will admit that young people today do face the 
necessity of some major adjustments of which the voung 
people of the “gay nineties” were mostly ignorant. ‘These 
adjustments are required, in large measure, because of the 
explosive wreckage left by a generation which tried to build 
“a brave new world” with bayonets, to whose survivors came 
a disillusionment that belittles the bitterness of wormwood. 

And so Youth in this twentieth century is facing diffi- 
culties that seem to wear strange and unfamiliar aspects; 
indeed to Youth they seem quite unprecedented and quite 
unfair. Youth is loath to believe that present times repre- 
sent an old and recurring event in man’s history. They are 
not wise enough to know that always such travail has pre 
saged man’s attainment to better things. Therefore they are 
apt to be openly impatient with America’s answer. For the 


*News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, New York, 
Vol. II, No. 8, May 1936, p. 5. 
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answer of America to her Youth must be today, as her ideal 
has always been, abundant life, ordered liberty, and the right 
to pursue happiness with some prospect of attaining it. And 
the ways of reaching this answer, the means of attaining this 
ideal, must be what they always have beeri—freedom and 
tolerance, respect for the individual, regard for rights of 
minorities, and intelligent sense of responsibility for the com- 
mon welfare, for law and love of peace—the ways and means 


of democracy. 


Upon the education of American youth, lies in heaviest 
measure the task of making good this answer America has 
given—the answer that we know is the only answer. That 
answer cannot be given in terms of passion and prejudice. It 
cannot be reached by a route cluttered with half-truths and 
insinuations against the government, the institutions, the or- 
ganizations, which provide means for Youth to keep in touch 
with the past and yet be alive to the future. To put such 


“obstacles in the way of those who would learn is wasteful 


and destructive, wholly unworthy of the proud title of 
teacher. Nor can the answer be found by the application of 
magic formulas, prepared by Fathers, Doctors, late Senators, 
or Village Blacksmiths. The modern world is far too com- 
plicated a piece of machinery to be operated safely either by 
the moonstruck or intellectual infants. Most certainiy of 
all the answer cannot be found by evolving it from the inner 
consciousness, or drawing it out of a book written a hundred 
years ago by an embittered theorist, and then attempting by 
force to shape the world to a preconceived pattern. 

The only possible way to find a solution to the discom- 
forts of today and the uncertainties of tomorrow was pointed 
out by Euripides more than 2000 years ago, and by Thomas 
Jefferson in the earliest days of our own nation. The words 


_ of Euripides were, “Whoso neglects learning in his youth, 


loses the past and is dead for the future.” ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son stated the tremendous importance of education as a social 
force, pleaded for it again and again, and placed the founding 
of the University of Virginia alongside the writing of the 
preamble to the Declaration of Independence as one of the 
great achievements of his career. The platitude that democ- 
racy can only succeed with citizens who possess a high de- 
gree of intelligence is none the less true because it has been 
worn thin by repetition. 

I say these things with full realization that any answer 
which will meet Youth’s needs today must include food, shel- 
ter, and family life, as well as intellectual satisfaction. But 
these can be had only if there is an open way for each indi- 
vidual to get to the place for which he is fitted by the talents 
and skills of his natural endowments. The only way I know 
to keep the avenues of advancement open is through the op- 
portunity for free education. Only in a pioneer society is it 
easy for the individual to make progress of a sort when handi- 
capped by ignorance. In this modern, scientific twentieth 
century of technical knowledges and intensive application of 
skills, both of brawn and brain, the criterion of success is 
first, sound preparation and then continuous growth to some- 
thing better, continuous self-improvement. The race, even 
to get the creature comforts and material satisfactions of life, 
inevitably will go in the future to those who enrich experi- 
ence with well-developed intellectual powers. 

This education of which I am speaking, as America’s 
answer to Youth’s appeal, is notably a product of its times. 





Holding fast to that which it has proved good, it is also 
pressing on to meet the needs of a tremendously expanded 
social order. Education will always be deeply concerned 
with the highest concepts that man has yet known, and will 
always acknowledge their vital, indispensable part in man’s 
very power to be a man at all. But twentieth-century edu- 
cation is also most anxiously concerned with man, the social 
being, and with his adaptation, with all his personal foibles 
and frailties, to an evolving, complex society. The salvation 
of the human race is less likely to be won by excessive wor- 
ship of past achievement than by perfecting our social and 
economic structure so that there will be opportunity for even 
greater cultural monuments in the future. Twentieth-cen- 
tury education is, also detecting the relationships that should 
exist between the school and the society for which it is a pre- 
paration ; between, in other words, the training of youth and 
its functioning in maturity. So would education build for 
democracy a stable but not inflexible organization of men, 
women and children, willing and able to accommodate itself 
and its individual members to the dynamic character of the 
world in which we live. 


If education is to be America’s answer, it must reach 
all of America, not only those parts of our country where 
wealth, or population, or brains, or initiative are concen- 
trated. One of the reasons for the comparative failure of 
education up to the present time is that we have never at- 
tacked a national problem on a national scale. Our separate 
communities have gone at the task like so many termites, 
sealed each in their own little alleys and gnawing away for 
dear life. We recognize the need for centralization of con- 
trol in phases of commerce which cannot be confined to one 
state, but we have not appreciated fully the similar and 
greater need in the most important interstate product of all, 
namely, education. We protect one state against undesir- 
able goods originating in another, but we fail to protect the 
United States against undesirable educational products origi- 
nating in one or another of its various units. The authority 
of the Nation, however, is not exercised by those states only 
where education is most clearly adequate; neither are the 
representatives who legislate the terms of the authority chosen 
only by the people of the most advanced states. Obviously, 
it would seem, America must distribute education more 
equitably than at present, for the intellectual strength of the 
Nation cannot be much greater than the intellectual strength 
of its weakest states. 


Education, if it is to be an effective answer to Youth’s 
appeal, must be devised to train followers as well as leaders, 
to raise the level of mass intelligence to the point, if possible, 
where each may be a wise leader in one field and a clear- 
eyed follower in many. This will be a staggering task but. 
in a democracy there is no alternative. Young people at 
present are perforce staying in school longer because of lack 
of employment, and decreasing hours of labor, and old age 
pensions (though not at $200 a month) stress the need for 
adult education and wise guidance in the use of [eisure time. 
These demands upon education will, of course, be offset to a 
certain degree by the relatively stable period into which all 
population studies indicate we are passing. The population 
of the elementary schools is, in general, stationary or de- 
creasing. The high schools are not filled, but the reservoir 
from which they draw has perhaps reached its maximum. 
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This will result in a diminished number of high school en- 
trants shortly and of college matriculants eventually. Nor 
is our present position so consolidated that we need add only 
a few years to the present school period, for we are now edu- 
cating no more than two-thirds of our boys and girls up to 
the age of eighteen. The American Youth Commission esti- 
mates that not more than 60 per cent of those of high school 
age were actually enrolled in high school. This means that 
we must provide secondary education for at least 50 per cent 
more than we now do. This high school group is far more im- 
portant, in my opinion, than those who seek collegiate educa- 
tion without regard to their fitness for that academic routine. 
America’s answer to Youth’s appeal is not going to be ful- 
filled by inordinately increasing facilities for the economically 
and intellectually fortunate at the expense of those who are 
less fortunate. Especially is this true when, as is too often 
the fact, educational facilities for the academic high school 
graduate are provided in total disregard of the need of the 
community. All of us recognize that one of the faults of 
our educational system is the standardization of courses pri- 
marily aimed at preparation for the traditional university. 
That fault will, of course, be deepened and intensified by 
the further establishment, at every crossroad, of small col- 
leges attempting to duplicate university offerings as closely 
as possible. We need a greater diversity of paths in our 
educational landscape and we are not going to meet the situa- 
tion by pouring more concrete on the highway that leads to 
white collar jobs. 


The education that will respond to Youth’s insistent call 
must meet the demands of the spirit as well as of body and 
mind. It must recognize and teach that there are needs and 
desires utterly beyond the satisfactions of science and mate- 
rialism. Neither scientific progress not technological ad- 
vancement are prophylactics against decay. The social order 
is not built wholly upon economic foundations, nor can it be 
interpreted purely in economic terms. Nations die when 
their ideals wear out, when the spirits of their people weaken 
and flag. Civilizations totter when their foundations are 
economic rather than moral, when the profit-making motive 
is not subordinated to the ideal of human service. Aristotle 
said long ago: “The good of man must be the end of the 
science of politics. To secure the good of a single individual 
is better than nothing. But to secure the good of a nation 
or a state is a nobler and a more divine achievement.” 


To realize these things is to be sensitive to the spiritual 
issues of existence, whether or no “the God theory has be- 
come humanized as a part of the philosophy of life.” Every 
man rates things according to some scale of value, and the 
thing he places at the top, the thing to which he gives the 
right of way, that thing becomes to him his god. There is no 
man without a god even if he sees its image only in the look- 
ing glass. So also, there is no “new ethics,” new “morality” 
needed, only, sometimes, new applications of old principles. 
No true religion has ever been founded upon morals, absti- 
nence and prohibitions. But courage, veracity, love, honor, 
temperance faithfulness, magnanimity are principles which 
pass over readily from Sunday to Monday and flourish even 
within the four walls of a church. They are virtues not by 
chance or commandment but because men through long pro- 
cess of trial and error have found them to be indispensable 
factors of a tolerable life. America’s answer to Youth in the 





field of religion must again be the old, old answer: Men 
cannot live by bread alone. Let each one of you buttress 
himself with a reasonable faith and into your lives will come 
@ sense of peace, and power and plenty. Neither bludgeon- 
ing nor cajoling will convince anyone of this truth. Each of 
us must find his own salvation, but few there are who will 
“reach out into a great emptiness and withdraw defeated.” 

If young people are not to be misled and exploited by 
false leaders preying upon their idealism; if they are not to 
be stifled by watchful adults, forever diagnosing their 
imagined problems and encouraging their distress: then 
through education there must be nurtured in them that na- 
tural self-reliance and independence of action which is, per- 
haps, their most valuable attribute and through which they 
may be strong to meet the tests of an age of crisis. So, and 
so only, will Youth move by the painful route of experience 
toward the restraint of pride and greed. So, by trial and 
error scientifically directed, they will learn what can and 
cannot be done with human material. So, by patient review 
and studious planning, they will work toward the production 
and distribution of wealth on terms of greater justice. Weigh- 
ing and appraising every suggestion, taking time to come to 
reasoned conclusions, Youth will reject the “isms,” one and 
all. Even in the confusion of tongues which surrounds them 
today, they will be aware that the “brave new world”, like the 
Kingdom of God, must begin with themselves. Already the 
concern which self-styled Youth-Savers evidence is little short 
of nauseating to them. They begin to be suspicious of sym- 
pathy and hear the beating of the wings of an ancient truth: 
Unless a man be master of himself he can never rule a city; 
unless he is disciplined, trained, self-controlled, self-reliant, 
he can have no effective part in building a better State. 

Youth could ask no better gift from America than this 
quiet, calm assurance that it is the master of its fate, the cap- 
tain of its soul. Once he knows that, the boy becomes a man, 
a king and a mason, and straightway his palace is begun. No 
answer which does not further this process in the mind and 
soul of Youth can possibly be right, and no answer is so 
likely to further it as education. The only chance of failure 
lies in the possibility that teachers may spend themselves in a 
furious and futile attempt to reform the social order instead 
of bending their efforts to the building of intelligent, effec- 
tive, forward-looking individuals. The church, the school, 
the college, and the university share a sublime role in human 
progress, the awakening and development of the intellectual 
and spiritual life of man. Without such enlightenment the 
ideal commonwealth is impossible and Utopia becomes more 
than ever a myth. 

I hear no mass appeal from Youth today for “isms” or 
panaceas, even though their idealism, as always, renders them 
sensitive to the reforms which are so often in the vanguard 
of the thing called progress. In them “hope does not seem 
slain.” The baneful brand of disillusionment has not yet 
been applied. If American education fulfills its destiny it 
will create a vast and ever increasing army of informed, re- 
strained, courageous, independent Youth. Of such is the 
stuff from which new worlds are made. 


To the appeal of America’s Youth I would return the 
challenge of the building of:a “brave new world.” I would 
say to them: The obligation and the opportunity are enor- 
mous. The call of the hour is for leadership, sympathetic in 
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its understanding, tolerant in its outlook, and dynamic in its 
courage. Don’t let yourselves be embittered by the disap- 
pointments of your elders, nor your buoyant confidence im- 
paired by their suspicions. Do not permit your judgment 
to be clouded by their inferiority complexes. They are pay- 
ing the penalty of their mistakes; see that you profit by them. 
Above all, don’t be content with contemplative inaction. 
Don’t be content merely to interpret the world, or even to 
complain about it. Go out to change it. But remember 
that there is a difference between change and destruction. If 


you can keep our American system of government success- 
fully working, as it has worked since the days of its begin- 
nings with Washington and Franklin, you will be keeping 
clear the way to the land of promise. Your reward will be 
a greater, finer, and richer America than we have yet known. 
For whether America shall be exalted or debased depends 
wholly upon America’s citizens and the quality of their 
leadership. To those who will accept the challenge to keep 
faith with America, America offers still an open road that 
leads straight ahead and ever upward. 


What the Public Wants to Know 
About Banks 


AND THE MEN WHO MANAGE THEM 


By CHARLES L. KAUFMAN, 4ttorney, Norfolk, Virginia 
Before Virginia Bankers’ Association, June 19, 1936 


when one is called upon to speak—when he has some- 

thing to say, and when he has to say something. When 
your esteemed Vice-President, Mr. J. B. Dey, Jr., who hap- 
pens to be my banker as-well as my friend, asked me to ad- 
dress you on this occasion and I was unable to convince him 
of the unwisdom of his selection, I knew I had to say some- 
thing, else I might jeopardize the easy flow of credit. More- 
over, | am one of those fools who are willing to commit 
themselves to do anything so long as it is far enough removed 
in the future. 

There is one phase of this address, however, which was 
not covered by my original commitment,—that it was to be 
a prepared address. When I committed myself, I specific- 
ally stated that it was my intention and purpose to speak 
extemporaneously, but when word of this reached the others 
who are participating in this program I received many let- 
ters, which, though kindly phrased, were nonetheless clear 
and emphatic in expressing the opinion that I should, and the 
hope that I would abandon my original plan and prepare a 
manuscript of my talk. The reasons which were urged were 
so numerous and cogent that I felt constrained to yield. It 
would have been obviously unfair to those who follow me 
on this program if they did not have an accurate idea of the 
things I would say, in order that they might avoid duplica- 
tion of thought or of subject matter. 

It is evident from the name which this conference bears, 
that of “Clinic”, your purpose is principally analytical and 
diagnostic. It is your apparent desire’ to subject yourselves, 
your practices and your policies to the searchlight of careful, 
_ critical consideration, in the hope that such defects, short- 
comings and imperfections as exist may be revealed, and that 
suitable methods and formulae may be found for their elimi- 
nation. In short, you have come here very much in the spirit 
and for the purpose of the colored boy who entered a grocery 
store one day and asked the grocer if he might use his tele- 
phone. Upon being told that he might, he went to the tele- 
phone, dialed his number and this was the conversation that 
followed: “Hello, is this Mrs. Jones? This is Mrs. Jones. 
Mrs. Jones, do you want a boy? You say you don’t want a 
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boy, you got a boy and you say you like your boy. So, you 
don’t need a boy? All right Mrs. Jones, good-bye.” He there- 
upon hung up the receiver and was about to leave the store 
when the grocer, impressed by the apparent industry of this 
colored lad, stopped him, saying, “Boy, are you looking for a 
job?”, to which the colored boy replied, ““No suh boss, I’s not 
looking for a job”. The grocer then asked, “Why! Didn’t 
you just call Mrs. Jones, looking for a job?”, to which the 
colored boy answered. “No suh, boss, I’s Mrs. Jones’ boy; 
I’s just checking myself up”. 

So it is with you—you are desirous of checking up on 
yourselves and the position which I am supposed to occupy is 
that of your real boss, Mr. Public, telling you what that boss 
really thinks about you and what you can do to better please 
and serve that boss. 

The topic assigned to me for discussion is designated 
“What the Public Wants to Know About Banks”. It is 
not only appropriate, but vital that such a topic should re- 
ceive your collective as well as your individual consideration. 
Banks and bankers can no longer take themselves for granted. 
They cannot sit comfortably and passively behind massive 
stone exteriors and feel contented. No part of the present 
economic system, of which banking is an important com- 
ponent part, has been the subject of fiercer attacks than bank- 
ing. It is unfortunately true that there have been enemies 
within as well as without. In fact, it is the former who have 
supplied the latter with their most effective ammunition. 
Suspicions and prejudices against all bankers and the entire 
banking system have assumed such serious proportions as to 
be not only disquieting but menacing. In the minds of many 
folks, banks (unlike other business institutions) were not the 
victims of the recent devastating depression, but were the 
basic cause—it was due principally, if not exclusively, to the 
inadequacy, the incompetency and the cold, heartless deprav- 
ity of the bankers. Of course the flames of prejudice and 
hatred are being constantly fanned by the wind of many 
demagogic politicians, who see in the subject an opportunity 
to attract votes. For this reason, and because banks are at 
least partially public institutions, and because the public 
really constitutes the court of last resort in passing upon all 
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the major economic and social issues, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that you concern yourselves about what Mr. Public 
wants to know concerning you, and that you immediately set 
yourselves to the task of giving him the information which 
he desires. Your collective as well as individual welfare 
demands nothing less. 

The terse statement which appeared in a publication of 
the New York Telephone Company that “Public Relations 
are nothing more than Human Relations” seems realistically 
true. The figures which show the bank’s condition, the ad- 
vertisements which speak of the bank’s policies, the buildings 
which are designed to reflect the bank’s solidity and safety 
are all relatively unimportant matters, and an unwarranted 
amount of emphasis and reliance in the past has been placed 
thereon. I do not mean to underestimate the value of these 
as media for the expression of the things for which the bank 
stands,— its policies, programs and purposes. But I do mean 
that, in my opinion, the thing of transcending importance in 
the interpretation of the bank to its customers is its official 
and clerical personnel. What the public wants to know about 
banks more than anything else, and what the public generally 
knows too little about, is the men who manage the bank. 


Bank officers have been entirely too prone to let the pub- 
lic seek them rather than to seek the public. They have sur- 
rounded themselves, so far as the average man is concerned, 
with too much dignity, too much aloofness. They have 
placed themselves too much—in many instances, exclusively 
—at the service of the bank’s borrowers, without regard for 
its depositors. Whether the friendship and loyalty of the one 
class or the other are more valuable to the bank depends 
upon the conditions which happen to exist when the values 
are appraised. At the present time, with surplus funds, there 
is an over-weaning tendency to regard the borrower as an 
asset and the depositor (particularly the savings depositor) as 
a liability. It doesn’t require a lengthy memory to recall the 
days when the reverse conditions existed, and it requires no 
gift of prophecy to perceive the possibility of their return at 
some future date. 

A person who deals with a bank, no matter what his 
financial or social niche may be, likes to feel at home, and 
nothing makes such a vital contribution to that desirable 
status as being known., He likes to be recognized and 
greeted as Mr. John Doe, rather than as savings depositor 
No. 1001. Prompt and courteous service is not enough. 
Moreover, the kind of recognition and greeting one receives 
from his bank is frequently the controlling factor in the 
formation of his opinion of the quality of service which he 
receives. Of course the tellers and clerks, in their direct 
contacts with customers, can do much ‘to build or destroy 
their good will; but the occasional attention and greeting of 
the bank’s officers can accomplish infinitely more in cementing 
enduring, loyal and friendly relationships. The average per- 
son has a certain amount of pride, of vanity and even of 
reticence, and he is loath to attempt to hurdle the obstacles 
which lie between him and the official personnel. The of- 
ficers should see that no barriers exist. 


The two ideas which every bank endeavors to convey to 
its customers are safety and service. Many devices have been 
employed by banks for the purpose of impressing the public 
with the notion that they have an inexhaustible supply of 
both of these elements. Translated into terms which the 


average man can understand, these are but the equivalent of 
the personal attributes of character, ability and personality. 
The principal thing the public wants to know about a bank 
is whether it possesses these qualities; and the men who man- 
age and operate the bank are the ones ‘who really tell the 
public, through their own personal attributes and qualifica- 
tions, what kind of a bank it is and what kind of wares it 
dispenses. But the character, ability and personality of a 
bank officer, no matter how fine and radiant, can be of little 
value to a bank unless that bank officer, by exposing himself 
to the public, lets the public learn of the existence of those 
qualities. I say, therefore, that the best medium for convey- 
ing to the public the idea of safety and service is the bank’s 
personnel, and the effectiveness of that medium is dependent 
upon two things: one, the character and ability of that per- 
sonnel, and the other, the extent to which these qualities 
are known to exist, which, in turn, depends upon the extent 
of public contacts. 


A bank can be known in a community as a mausoleum, a 
storage warehouse, a necessary evil, a miserly wretch, or a 
useful community asset-—dependent almost entirely upon the 
way its personnel interpret it to the public. A bank can be a 
good, virile constructive force, if its directorate and official 
personnel are that type of citizens. It is my belief that a 
bank should ally itself through its proper representatives with 
every worth-while community enterprise. The bank should 
have an active, helpful interest in building the community it 
serves; that is good for the community and also good for the 
bank. That type of unselfish service is merely an enlightened 
form of selfishness. 


In an article in the “Printers Ink Weekly” by Mr. 
Woir it is stated that “Advertising is the garment in which 
an advertiser struts his stuff before the public”. In comment- 
ing upon that definition, Mr. Roy L. Stone, Vice-President 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, has 
stated in an address to bankers: “I think it is up to us to see 
that our advertising garment is not a stuffed shirt. And 
improving our advertising technique is only half the battle. 
The other half is bank performance. We have got to deliver 
the goods—‘as advertised’. ‘The value of advertising as a 
means of attracting attention to one’s wares is too well 
established to require elaboration. It is equally well estab- 
lished that advertising can accomplish little, if anything, of 
enduring value, if the wares are not as represented. Adver- 
tising is and can be nothing more than the mirror which re- 
flects the commodity or service one is endeavoring to sell. In 
order for the advertising to be effective, it must reflect reali- 
ties, not phantoms, else it becomes a boomerang,—else the 
public will feel as Emerson has said, “What you are speaks 
so loudly I cannot hear a word you say”. The advertising 
affords the opportunity for telling the public something of 
your policies and standards; the real test comes from the 
performance. 


Another thing which the public desires to know about 
banks relates to its lending policies—whether those policies 
are attuned to the needs of the community, whether they are 
democratic or plutocratic, whether they are unwarrantedly 
harsh or as reasonable and sympathetic as is consistent with 
safety. The public conception of a bank’s lending policies is 
not determined so much by the “Yeses” and “Nos” to the 
loan applications as by the kind of treatment accorded the 
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applicants. ‘The public generally understands that banks 
“cannot cater to public demand at the expense of safe and 
sound banking”, and, therefore, realizes that all loans applied 
for cannot and should not be granted. It feels, however, 
that practically all people merit considerate treatment even 
though they do not merit credit. The difficulties which beset 
the bank officer in passing upon credits are both numerous 
and obvious. An over-generous policy results in losses; an 
over-cautious policy results in unpopularity and impairment 
of income. ‘These difficulties constitute the rocks and shoals 
which make banking navigation both difficult and dangerous. 
There is however, one principle to be observed in dealing 
with loan customers which is just as important from the 
standpoint of the bank as the principles which underlie the 
selection of sound credits,—and that is that there should be an 
understanding and sympathetic approach to the problem of 
the loan customer and that it is not enough to merely say 
“no”. An explanation of the reasons which underlie the 
banker’s decision may convince the applicant that the credit 
is as unwise from his standpoint as from that of the bank. I 
know many people who, in the light of experience, are fully 
convinced that the greatest service they ever received from 
their bank resulted from the refusal of credit, which re- 
strained them from excesses which would have been harmful 
to all. The refusal of loan applications can and should be 
handled in a way that makes the customer feel that he has 
received fair and courteous consideration and that the bank is 
not unwilling but rather unable, for meritorious reasons, to 
grant his request. Such treatment not only begets good will; 
it prevents the dissemination of wrong and harmful concep- 
tions of the bank’s policies; it prevents the advertisement of 
“helpful service” from becoming sheer mockery. 


Of course, the public is interested in knowing whether 
the bank is a safe and trustworthy custodian of their money, 
and it would seem that the best way to impart information 
concerning this would be through the periodical publication 
of bank statements. Based upon a rather extensive inquiry, I 
doubt however whether the average person is fully able to 
interpret anything as formal and formidable as the average 
bank statement. Moreover, I think there is the general feel- 
ing that bankers are so astute, and the designations of assets 
in their statements so general, that they can (and sometimes 
do) make the bank appear in any kind of raiment they desire. 
The fact that in the published statements the total of the 
assets is equal to the total of the liabilities with unrelenting 
regularity shows beyond peradventure in the opinion of 
many folks, that bankers must possess something of the dex- 
terity of those of the juggling art. 


The public’s idea of the deception which is possible is 
somewhat illustrated by a story that I heard told some time 
ago by the International President of the Kiwanis Club. He 
said that he had been on a tour visiting many of the local 
Kiwanis Clubs and that one of the clubs he visited was hav- 
ing a dinner dance. He was, of course, invited by the Presi- 
dent of the local club to attend. During the evening, his 
host pointed out one of the most beautiful ladies in the room, 
who at the time was seated in one of the far corners. The 
host explained to him that this girl, while exceedingly lovely 
and beautiful, was deaf and dumb, but that she enjoyed 
dancing, and if he would approach her and bow, she would 
understand and respond by dancing with him. Motivated by 


a desire to be kind to one so afflicted and by an appetite to 
cast his glimmers upon her at closer range he went over to 
the young lady and bowed to her in his best Chesterfieldian 
manner, whereupon the lady arose and danced with him. 
She was even more lovely and beautiful than she appeared 
from a distance, and, moreover, for some _ inexplicable 
reason she had a remarkably good sense of rhythm. He de- 
rived so much pleasure from the experience that on many 
occasions during the course of the evening he repeated the 
performance. Each time he would approach the young lady, 
bow to her and on each occasion she responded by dancing. 
Late in the evening while the two of them were dancing 
together, they happened to pass another couple on the dance 
floor, and the gentleman leaned over and asked this lady 
with whom the International Kiwanis President was danc- 
ing, “Honey, may I have the next dance with you?”. The 
girl responded by saying, “I’ll be delighted to, if I can get 
rid of this deaf and dumb idiot I’m now dancing with.” 


Because of the public’s notion that the same sort of de- 
ception is possible in a bank statement, doubtless due in large 
measure to its limited capacity for the comprehension thereof, 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether the formal published 
statements have a wide sphere of usefulness in telling the 
public a complete and convincing story of the bank’s safety. 
From this two conclusions inescapably follow: one, that the 
public’s confidence in the safety of a bank must necessarily 
be predicated for the most part upon its confidence in the 
fidelity and ability of the men who control and operate it; 


nd, the other, that, if bank statements are to mean much 


to the average person, they must be written in terms and with 
appropriate explanations that the average person can under- 
stand,—perhaps after the well known fashion of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank. 


The public is also interested in knowing whether bank- 
ing policies and programs have been attuned to present day 
requirements. Bankers generally have had the reputation of 
being notoriously conservative which affords a substantial 
foundation for the belief that banks are still following out- 
worn methods and policies. The external aspects of banks 
(if not of bankers) have undergone but little change, and of 
the internal aspects but little is known to the average man. 
What wonder then that many people are asking these ques- 
tions? Why have not banks, in keeping with other business 
institutions, been modernized and renovated to meet present 
needs? Why do they remain in the mould of the outworn, 
the out-of-date? Why do they still endeavor to collect 
interest at rates which, though legal, are oppressive and have 
no place in our present day economic life? Why, if they 
accept less than 6%, do they do it so grudgingly? Why do 
they not readily recognize the changed conditions and 
changed values, and tell their customers they will be glad to 
handle their paper on a three, four or five per cent. basis? 
Why must concessions from the rates of olden times be 
wrenched from unwilling hands, instead of being cheerfully 
volunteered? These are questions which many people are 
asking, and they demonstrate their belief that the policies 
still pursued in many banks are as moss-covered as the old 
oaken bucket, even though the well is not as prolific as it 


used to be. 


Some further questions in the minds of many people in- 
dicate their belief that the only respects in which banking 
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policies have changed are for the worse. Why has interest 
on bank deposits almost entirely disappeared? Why is Mr. 
Public told that he cannot be paid more than 2%, perhaps 
less, on his savings account, and then be told it in a way 
which makes him feel that the bank is doing him a big favor 
to permit him to deposit his money there? Why are custom- 
ers now tormented with service charges of every variety and 
description? The reasons which underlie these charges can 
be readily, cogently explained; and if a bank wants deposit- 
ors, there can be no justification for its failure to explain the 
reasons to its customers in a clear, solicitous and cordial 
manner. 

I realize that in what I have said, there is little, if any- 
thing, that has not been previously and doubtless better said. 
I fear that I cannot even find consolation in the words of 
Pope that “True wit is nature to advantage dressed, which 
oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed”. I feel, how- 
ever, that nothing in the way of apology is necessary, because 
of my conviction that the thoughts presented are so vital to 
both the public welfare and your own as to bear much repeti- 







tion. As I previously pointed out, the public attitude toward 
banks is not merely important from the standpoint of the 
amount of success which banks enjoy; it will have an im- 
portant, if not controlling, part in the decision of whether 
the private system of banking is to endure. You cannot, 
therefore, afford to sit back supinely and complacently, ex- 
pecting your enemies to exterminate themselves. You must 
attune your policies and programs to existing needs. You 
must, through virile, aggressive, effective action, erase the 
many public misconceptions concerning your functions, poli- 
cies and practices which exist. If you do not, your inertia 
may not only spell your own nemesis, but may be responsible 
for the action that will substitute for the private, competi- 
tive system of banking a political spoils system, with all the 
attendant evils and far reaching disastrous consequences. It 
is well to remember what Abraham Lincoln once said in a 
debate with Stephen L. Douglas that “Public sentiment is 
everything; with public sentiment, nothing can fail, without 
it, nothing: can succeed”’. 


The Two Conventions in Perspective 


AND MR. ROOSEVELT’S CHANGE OF POSITION 


By WALTER LIPPMANN, Political Commentator 
Broadcast over N. B. C., June 28, 1936 


I imagine, are trying to arrange our impressions and 

see these events in some perspective. In many ways 
those of you who did not go to Cleveland and Philadelphia 
are better able to do that than are those of us who have just 
come up for air, after swimming about in an ocean of ora- 
tory, cheering, brass bands, parades, smoke, rumor and 
gossip. 

It is fairly clear, I think, that the character of the Cleve- 
land convention was determined by the fact that the Repub- 
licans had to choose a new party leader, and it is also fairly 
clear that the character of the Philadelphia convention was 
determined by the fact that the Democrats already had an 
unchallenged party leader. So something actually happened 
in Cleveland. The Republicans chose a new leader and they 
went through a struggle before it was done. For while 
there never was any doubt that Governor Landon would be 
nominated, his power in the councils of the party did not 
become effective until the convention was over. He did not 
select the keynote orators. He did not decide what they 
should say. Above all he was unable to write the platform. 
And the older leaders, whom Governor Landon was displac- 
ing, fought a rear guard action until the very evening when 
he was nominated. They fought so persistently that Mr. 
Landon was compelled to send his personal telegram to the 
convention, in order to make it clear that, while he accepted 
the platform as finally agreed upon, it was not the platform 
he would have written if he had had full control of the 
resolutions committee. 

Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, did not have to 
make the kind of fight for control of his party, which Gov- 
ernor Landon had to-make at Cleveland this year. Mr. 
Roosevelt made that fight at Chicago four years ago, and, 


N= that the two conventions are over, most of us, 


having won, he has made himself master of his party. So 
when the Democrats met at Philadelphia, they had nothing 
to do except to exhibit their loyalty to the leadership of Mr. 
Roosevelt, and then to wait around in order to find out 
where he intended to lead them. At Cleveland the Repub- 
licans did actually deliberate about public policy. At Phil- 
adelphia the Democrats merely staged a demonstration for 
aman. At Cleveland there was struggle and compromise. 
At Philadelphia there was only harmony and obedience. At 
Cleveland they finally managed with great difficulty to put 
together a platform. At Philadelphia they waited to hear 
from the White House what their platform was. 

Because of this situation in Philadelphia it was impos- 
sible to find out where the Democratic party was headed 
until Mr. Roosevelt had revealed his platform and had come 
to Franklin Field last night to interpret it. For the real 
Democratic convention took place in the White House, in 
the mind of Mr. Roosevelt—it took place nowhere else— 
and until he spoke, it would be fair to say that the delegates 
did not know where they were going though they were en- 
thusiastically on their way. 

But when, at last, at the climax of a week of tiresome 
speeches and aartifically prolonged demonstrations, Mr. 
Roosevelt did reveal what was in his mind, it was extremely 
interesting. It was spectacular. What happened was that 
Mr. Roosevelt proceeded to steal the thunder of his oppo- 
nents. He took the words, the slogans and the principles 
which have been used so effectively against the New Deal 
by Ex-President Hoover, by Senator Borah, by Mr. Odgen 
Mills, by—yes, even Colonel Knox, by the Liberty League 
itself—yes, even by Mr. William Randolph Hearst, and 
adopted them as his own. They have been crying out 
against regimentation. He cried out against it too. They 
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have denounced monopoly. He denounced it too. They 
have talked about dictatorship; he attacked dictatorship. 
They have summoned the people to a crusade for liberty. 
He placed himself at the head of the crusade. When Mr. 
Roosevelt finished speaking last night, he had scrapped the 
New Deal of 1933, had abandoned its philosophy of a 
planned and managed social order, according to the collec- 
tivist ideal, and had turned fervently once more to that old 
American, progressivism, which has always directed its at- 
tack against private monopoly, special privilege, and the con- 
centrated power of corporate wealth. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that Mr. Roosevelt 
last night was speaking a very different language from the 
language of the man who set up NRA and the Triple A, 
a very different language from the man who collided with 
the Supreme Court; that what Mr. Roosevelt said last night 
was in its fundamental principle no different from the ordi- 
me nary old-fashioned American progressivism preached by 
ae Bryan, LaFollette, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 

and, in our own time, by Senator Borah. 

So the President has once again radically shifted his 
position. Just as in 1933 he turned away from the plat- 
form of 1932, so now in 1936, he has turned away from the 
philosophy with which he experimented during the first two 
years of his own Administration. 

‘There was some reason to suspect last week that some 
great shift of policy was in the making. The keynote speeches, 
which, of course, must have been approved by the White 
House, were loud in their praises of Mr. Roosevelt. But 
they ‘followed a line of argument that was wholly incon- 
sistent with an endorsement of the New Deal of 1933, the 
New Deal which had as its symbols, not the Democratic 
_ donkey, but the Blue Eagle of NRA. Every one of 
the speakers used the same argument. Every one of the 
speakers told how the country had been wrecked, and how 
President Roosevelt had restored it. Now that is an ex- 
cellent campaign argument. But none of the speakers men- 
tioned the simple truth that the recovery to which they 
pointed with such pride, had taken place IN SPITE OF 
THE FACT that the Supreme Court has destroyed the 
New Deal measures that were supposed in 1933, to be neces- 
sary for recovery. 

They were in a curious dilemma. If they declared their 
allegiance to the New Deal of 1933, they could not boast 
about recovery. For we are having recovery though the New 
Deal of 1933 is dead. They could not say: we have already 
saved the country—if they tried also to say that the phi- 
losophy of the Blue Eagle is needed in order to save the 
country. So they did not say anything about the Blue Eagle. 
‘They did not make any serious complaint about the Supreme 
Court. They did not come forward with any large pro- 
posal to carry on the things which were attempted in 1933. 
They forgot all about the so-called Roosevelt revolution, 
the revolution which perished in the Supreme Court, and 
they devoted all their enthusiasm to the Roosevelt recovery. 

Now, it is my impression that Mr. Roosevelt recog- 
nized some while ago that he was facing a new situation. 
The Supreme Court has blocked the way to the collectivism 
of the New Deal of 1933. Because recovery has come in 
spite of the destruction of the great New Deal measures, 
there does not exist in the country today any considerable 
sentiment in favor of amending the Constitution to legalize 
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these measures. Mr. Roosevelt’s most ambitious reforms 
have been scuttled. As a progressive leader, he was, there- 
fore, without a progressive program. Then along came 
Senator Borah, preaching the old American progressivism, 
which is opposed to private privilege and monopoly but is 
not in favor of State socialism, or any such centralized bu- 
reaucracy as the New Deal attempted in 1933, and though 
Senator Borah got nowhere himself as a candidate, his argu- 
ment attracted and impressed the country. He was talking 
the language to which Americans instinctively respond. He 
was talking, not about a social order in which the govern- 
ment takes care of everybody and tells everyone how to earn 
his living, but about the old American dream, about a social 
order in which men are free, free from too much regulation 
by the government, free from the private power of monopoly 
and of dominating corporations, free of all coercion, free 
to look every other man in the eye, free to work out their 
own salvation. 


Governor Landon, with the blessings of the enlightened 
conservatives like Mr. Hoover and Mr. Mills, adopted the 
progressive ideas which Senator Borah had preached to the 
country. He could do that sincerely because they are the 
ideas which he has always held. This left Mr. Roosevelt in, 
what was politically, a very weak position. If he clung to 
the New Deal of 1933, he had to advocate a drastic change 
in the Constitution and he was almost certain to be beaten 
on this issue. If he clung to the New Deal of 1933, with- 
out advocating a drastic change in the Constitution, he was 
open to the charge of making promises which he could not 
keep. If he said nothing about the New Deal of 1933, and 
talked only about recovery, he would cease to be the leader 
of the progressives because he would have no program of re- 
form. He had to take a new line. And he knew quite well 
the only progressivism which is possible under the Constitu- 
tion, the only progressivism which the people really like is 
the kind of progressivism Senator Borah has been preaching. 


As I see it, Mr. Roosevelt had no choice but to do what 
he has done, that is to adopt the philosophy of the older 
American progressives. 


Much will be said of course, by the Republicans, about 
the sincerity of this change on Mr. Roosevelt’s part, and 
much will be said, by the Democrats, about the sincerity of 
the Republicans in attacking monopoly and privilege. We 
shall hear this debated during the campaign. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s opponents will ask whether a leader who has shifted 
his fundamental position twice in about three years has any 
settled convictions about the basic principles of American 
society. Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters will ask whether the 
party which tolerated the stupendous growth of monopoly 
and special privilege from 1921 to 1933 is to be trusted when 
it denounces monopoly. 


We shall see how this develops during the campaign. 
But one thing I believe we can say today—and that is in 
these developments we are seeing a very striking, and a very 
reassuring, exhibition of how American political institutions 
work. We have seen the most powerful Administration 
in our history, certainly the most powerful that ever existed 
in time of peace checked at the height of its popularity, first 
by a court of law, then by a change of popular sentiment, 
and finally, we have seen it driven, under the weight of free 
criticism, to change its purpeses and its program. That 
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could not happen in a dictatorship. That could not happen 
in any country where men were afraid to argue with 
their rulers. It could not happen if the people were not 
open-minded enough to listen to argument. Above all, it 
could not happen if the American people were not in funda- 
mental agreement as to the kind of government under which 
they mean to live, as to the kind of free society which they 
mean to preserve. 

If I understand Mr. Roosevelt’s speech correctly, and 
I do not see how his words can have any other meaning, this 
campaign is not going to be fought on the question which 
Mr. Hoover raised in his speech at Cleveland. It is not 
going to be fought on the issue of whether a new social order 
is to be established in America. —The Democratic convention 
had no more desire to establish collectivism in America than 
the Republican, and Mr. Roosevelt, in his speech last night, 
made it very evident that he has no appetite for such a con- 


test, that he is not going to fight for the ideals and ideas of 
1933, that he is not going to accept the issue Mr. Hoover 
raised, that he refuses to be put into the position of challeng- 
ing the historic traditions of the American people. 

This is the most important impression which I have 


after returning from the two conventions. The extremists 
got nowhere in either convention. I feel that I have seen 
two American political parties composed of the same sort of 
people, not two irreconcilable political armies with irrecon- 
cilable political aims. I have seen leaders in each party who, 
if they had a free hand, would do things that would divide 
the American people bitterly. But I have seen these leaders 
bow to the silent but overwhelming pressure of ordinary 
American opinion demanding that the country keep going, 
that it keep moving forward, but that it keep moving down 
the middle of that road upon which American have always 
travelled. 


Science and Opportunity 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


By KARL T. COMPTON, President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
At Middlebury College, June 15, 1936 


there are various principles of articulation which come 

successively into prominence. Historically the first type 
of contact is usually through competition whether in primi- 
tive tribes or in more modern business organizations or na- 
tions. The second stage is frequently consolidation, the 
grouping of tribes into a nation, of manufacturing units into 
a trust, of public utility companies into a holding company, 
or of nations into an alliance. The particular type of ar- 
ticulation which seems to be predominant and growing at 
the present time is cooperation within some scheme of regu- 
lation. It is undoubtedly the increasing complexity in all 
aspects of life that leads to cooperation between groups as the 
means of survival. Cooperation is furthermore far more 
pleasant than competition and less dangerous than consolida- 
tion, and it appears that we are in an era in which methods 
will be sought and devised for mutually helpful types of co- 
operation between organizations of many kinds. 

I have often thought of the educational activities of the 
country in their relationship to this movement. ‘There is 
undoubtedly a great deal of stimulating and friendly com- 
petition for funds, students, prestige, and public approval. 
There has been relatively little combination of educational 
institutions. Fortunately there has been a great deal of 
helpful cooperation to facilitate interchanging of students and 
of staff and quick propagation of new and helpful educational 
ideas among the educational fraternity. 

I am particularly happy to be your guest speaker on this 
occasion because of the opportunity through this contact of 
better cooperation between your institution and the one 
which I represent. We have had the ordinary cooperation 
which exists between sister institutions and this link is to be 
strengthened by a cooperative plan between us, designed 
primarily for students who may wish an engineering training 
preceded by the educational experience of a liberal arts col- 
lege. According to this plan the progress to the Bachelor’s 


|: nearly all relationships between groups of people 








degrees in liberal arts and in engineering may be completed 
in five years instead of the six which have been previously 
required, through mutual acceptance on the part of our 
institutions of credit for studies pursued in the other; this 
will enable the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
encourage some of its prospective students to first take a 
liberal arts course at Middlebury College and it will also 
facilitate the arrangement whereby occasional promising stu- 
dents at Middlebury College may come to our institution for 
their professional training. 

This cooperative plan is an experiment designed pri- 
marily in the interests of students themselves and we will 
watch the progress of this experiment over the next few 
years with a great deal of interest. I am very happy that 
Middlebury College, along with a small number of sister 
liberal arts colleges in other parts of the country, has en- 
tered with us into this cooperative plan of education which, 
to be sure, will affect relatively few of our students but 
which I think will be decidedly helpful for those few who are 
involved. 

The subject of my remarks on this occasion, “The 
Fountain of Youth”, has been suggested to me recently by 
two lines of thought, the one having to do with the record 
of achievement of young men and the other having to do 
with the record of youthful vigor of certain of the very 
oldest activities of mankind. 

A distinguished industrialist and inventor, who has now 
reached the time in life when he can look back over his past 
experiences, has conceived of a novel method of encouraging 
young men on their careers. When he was a boy fired with 
ambition to do great things in engineering and invention, 
he was greatly oppressed by the pictures in textbooks of the 
great scientists and inventors of history because they were 
always shown as old men. He rebelled at the thought that 
he too would have to wait until he had reached such old 
age before he might achieve that degree of success which 
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Fate and his abilities might hold in store for him. It was 
not until later, as he began to read history and biography, 
that he realized that these pictures gave a false impression, 
for most of these men had made their great contribution to 
the world in relatively early life but their portraits were not 
painted until many years later, after the importance of their 
work had won its way to public recognition. Of course in 
many cases such recognition did not come until after death. 

So this gentleman has undertaken to sponsor a series 
of portraits of living American scientists, inventors, and 
creators of industry shown as nearly as possible at the age 
at which the great work was done and with the thought that 
these portraits should be a continual inspiration to the 
young people following in their footsteps. 

It is true that the ideal of this man has not yet been 
reached, for most of the portraits thus far printed have again 
been of older rather than of younger men, but this is because 
he has had first to concentrate on the older men in order 
that he may have them at all for his series of portraits before 
they have passed on. If this program continues, there will 
be within a few years a large and extremely interesting group 
of portraits which will show many, at least, of the great 
builders of science and industry as of approximately the age 
of their most active achievement. 

An examination of the age at which outstanding work 
is done shows interesting variations in different lines of ac- 
tivity. At one extreme perhaps we have the judicial profes- 
sion and the statesman where the important elements are 
great knowledge, long experience, and practiced judgment 
such as can only come from a long career of work. In such 
professions I think that it is probably true that the great- 
est work will continue to be done by the elder statesmen. 


In other fields, however, the situation is far different 
and I would speak particularly of that field with which I 
am personally most acquainted, the field of science, or in a 
more general sense the creative field, since the illustrations 
which I shall give from the field of science can be duplicated 
equally from the field of poetry and all other activities where 
imagination, vigor and daring of thought or expression, and 
freedom from the too rigid constraints of convention are 
the qualities which make for creative work. These qualities 
are the attributes of youth. 

Aristotle, last of the great triumvirate of Greek phi- 
losophers and himself also a scientist, was at the age of 
seventeen the outstanding creative intellect in Plato’s school. 

Kekule became a professor of chemistry at Heidelberg 
at the age of twenty-seven and at twenty-nine, set forth his 
famous doctrine of the linking of chemical atoms which is 
the basis of all modern organic chemistry. 

Van’t Hoff, who was a pioneer in physical chemistry, 
made his great contribution to the theory of the carbon 
atom at the age of twenty-two and laid the foundation for 
physical chemistry in his application of thermo-dynamics to 
chemical reactions at the age of thirty-two. At twenty-four 


he was a lecturer in the University of Utrecht. 

Michael Faraday who, with Joseph Henry, laid the 
foundations for modern practical applications of electricity, 
was appointed to the most important scientific post in Great 
Britain at the age of thirty-four and Sir J. J. Thomson, 
who with his pupils took the leading part in developing the 
modern electron theory of matter, was appointed to the most 





important scientific professorship in England in his early 
twenties. 

Elihu Thomson, who next to Edison has made the larg- 
est number of inventions of any man in history and who at 
the same time has been a profound scholar in science and 
engineering, began his teaching career at the age of seven- 
teen, did perhaps his most important fundamental work 
around the age of twenty, and founded the Thomson-Huston 
Company, progenitor of the General Electric Company, at 
the age of twenty-seven. 

One of the most interesting characters in American 
science is Joseph Henry who began his career as an actor 
and playwright and at about the age of twenty was the 
manager of a theatrical troupe near Albany, New York. 
Fortunately for the development of science he had a spell of 
illness and while in the hospital was given a book by a friend, 
which discussed various questions of natural philosophy, ques- 
tions which to us seem very simple but to him at that time 
proved of absorbing interest. This book raised such questions 
as: “Why does a stone when thrown into the air fall back 
to the earth?” “Why does the flame of a candle point up- 
ward, and if the candle were turned upside down, would 
the flame point downward and if not, why not?” Thought 
of these problems so intrigued young Henry that he disbanded 
his theatrical troupe and took up the study of science in the 
Albany Academy, where he became professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy at the age of twenty-nine. 

These, and very many other examples, are convincing 
evidence of the fact that it is possible to do great things 
at an early age if one but have the talent, training, and cour- 
age. I feel that it is important for young people starting 
out on life’s career to realize this fact and not struggle along 
under an inferiority complex with respect to those of greater 
age until the time when the vigor and imagination may have 
become dulled. 

For some fifteen years I had an opportunity to know 
very intimately the operations of the research laboratory of 
physics at a great university. No one could fail to have 
been impressed as I was by the fact that the greater por- 
tion of the really brilliant new ideas which were developed 
during that time came from the youngest members of the 
staff and the graduate students. It is true that out of twenty- 
five ideas suggested by this group perhaps twenty-four were 
such as could immediately be discarded by one who had more 
experience. The one remaining out of the twenty-five and 
others like it were the original ideas which largely maintained 
the creative output of that laboratory. For the most part 
they were ideas that would not have occurred to older 
men whose experience had worn deeper grooves of conven- 
tional pattern. There are, of course, exceptions and I would 
not wish these remarks to create a too expanded ego on the 
part of the younger generation because the more experienced 
group make their contributions also in equally important 
directions, and it is through the cooperation of the imagina- 
tion and vigor of youth and the experience and judgment 
which go with more mature years that sound progress is 
achieved. 

Let me now approach the character of youth from an- 
other angle. I was recently discussing the chemical industry 
before a number of manufacturing chemists and was pointing 
out that, to a large extent, this is one of the new industries 
built up in very considerable part in this country since the 
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war, and then I was struck by the fact that it is also one 
of the oldest of the arts and industries. This led me to con- 
sider how it was that an art as old as history is at the same 
time thought of as a new activity. Let me pursue this thought 
a bit further. 

Long, long ago in the misty dawn of history the Greek 
God, Hermes, established the first laboratory on this earth. 
He discovered a great many new and interesting substances 
by taking all kinds of earth and rock and subjecting them to 
the influence of fire or water. His work was very secret 
and he kept his discoveries from prying eyes by putting his 
product into jars which were carefully sealed. From this 
arose the term “hermetically sealed” and the chemistry and 
the metallurgy which thus sprang from the discoveries of the 
God Hermes were long known as the “Hermetic arts.” 
There is another legend according to which a group of 
angels became particularly active in seeking out the secrets 
of the universe and thereby incurred the displeasure of Jove 
who expelled them from Heaven. These fallen angels set- 
tled on the earth and married human wives. To these wives 
the fallen angels disclosed the magic secrets of science and 
employed these wives to record the secrets in a great book 
which was called “Chema”, the first handbook of chemistry. 
From that time on, all those humans who practiced the art 
taken from this great handbook were called alchemists. It 
was the historian Tertullian who tells of these fallen angels 
who thus revealed to mankind knowledge of gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones and medicine. 


From this time on, throughout all history, the activities 
in hermetic arts, alchemy or chemistry, have been among the 
most interesting and exciting of men’s searches for truth and 
for power. Alchemy was a flourishing science in Egypt 
and was particularly advanced in Alexandria before the 
third century A.D. There was a famous book whose destruc- 
tion was ordered by the Roman emperor Diocletian in about 
290 A.D.—a book containing recipes and formulas for pro- 
ducing alloys to simulate gold and silver and for manufac- 
turing artificial jewels, etc. 

Like our modern chemists, these early alchemists were 
guided by a theory. Like ours, their theory was an attempt 
to interpret and predict on the basis of a generalization of 
experiences. They started out with Aristotle’s conception 
of four fundamental elements in the earth: Earth, water, 
air and fire (these are not so very different from the four 
states of matter proposed by Sir William Crookes in the last 
generation, the solid state, the liquid state, the gaseous state 
and the ionized state). The alchemists also believed that 
there was one basic material which they called “prima ma- 
teria” which they believed to be identical in all bodies but 
which took different forms according as it was brought into 
combination with one or more of the fundamental elements, 
earth, water, air and fire (this again is analogous to our 
modern conception of a basic material, electricity, existing 
in the form of electrons and protons). It was by the action 
of earth, water, air or fire in their various manifestations, 
that is, various rocks, etc., that these alchemists performed 
their chemical operations of oxidation, reduction, solution, 
smelting and alloying. And it is not to be wondered at 
that they interpreted their work as a transmutation of mat- 
ter. So far as their knowledge went, they were really pro- 
ducing different materials from those with which they started 


to be primary operations. The alchemist sought to transmit 
baser metals into gold; the manufacturing chemist converts 
chemical elemer:ts irto socially useful products, and receives 
the gold of profits as his by-product. 

Probably the progress of chemistry or alchemy as a 
science was greatly hindered by the introduction of mystical 
and magical ideas from the Orient, in connection with the 
various conquests of Arabia, Persia and India and the open- 
ing up of Asiatic commercial relations. It was from this 
mystic background of the Orient that the notion came of 
the philosopher’s stone whose magic touch would transform 
common substances into gold. 

The more we read about the experiments and theories 
of these alchemists, the more we realize that groping as they 
were, they were not to be despised. Among them were 
numbered such great minds as Newton, Leibnitz, and Boyle, 
all of whom studied and practiced alchemy although they 
were beginning to realize its defects. It was out of this 
mixed ancestry of legend, experiment and magic that the 
modern science of chemistry was born. 

I have often thought that the alchemists, while seeking 
the philosopher’s stone, have found the fountain of per- 
petual youth. For is it not strange that chemistry, one of 
the oldest arts and sciences, is still one of the most virile 
and vigorous, with all the attributes of youth? I think it 
is because there is inherent in it the search for new knowl- 
edge. The research spirit, I would say, is the fountain of 
perpetual youth for an industry as for an individual; it 
fosters curiosity, imagination and growth; it inhibits stag- 
nation and decay. 

Fortunately for those who are interested in scientific 
matters or in the gereral type of outlook on human affairs 
that we call “scientific,” there is no lack of outlet for their 
interests and activities. That our national health, prosperity, 
pleasure, and indeed our very existence, depend largely upon 
science for their maintenance and their future development, 
no informed person would deny. Within our generation 
this truth has been emphasized, for we have come to the end 
of free expansion by migration westward, and of free ex- 
ploitation of ever newly discovered resources of soil and 
minerals. Within the lifetime of many of us it is certain 
that some natural resources which are now widely used will 
have been exhausted, and we shall either have to find sub- 
stitutes for them or curtail many of our present activities. 
We have reached the point beyond which further increases 
in our wealth, population, physical comfort and cultural op- 
portunity will depend not on discovering new resources by 
geographical exploration but by wiser use of the resources 
that we now have, through scientific exploration. 

This idea is not new, but I doubt if we realize its pro- 
found significance; it marks a turning point in the history 
of the world! How did the Egyptians, the Greeks and the 
Romans secure their wealth? By plunder and taxation of 
conquered nations and by “labor-saving” production through 
the work of enslaved peoples. How were the great com- 
merce and wealth of England acquired? ‘Through geo- 
graphical exploration, conquest and colonization of virgin 
lands with such returns in wealth as we find it hard now to 
comprehend. For example, the profits of the British East 
India Company were of the order of 100 per cent. on each 
voyage of its merchantmen. 
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Now all livable portions of the world are settled and 
closely interconnected by travel and trade. Probably the 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia and Japan’s expansions into 
China are about the ending of the centuries-old struggle for 
wealth through territorial conquest. In our own country, 
Horace Greeley’s advice, “Go west, young man, go west” 
no longer has its original significance. The geographical 
pioneer is now supplanted by the scientific pioneer, whose 
thrill of discovery or urge for reward is no less keen and 
whose fields of exploration are probably unlimited. With- 
out the scientific pioneer our civilization would stand still 
and our spirit would stagnate; with him mankind will con- 
tinue to work toward his higher destiny. 

We have therefore a situation in which the welfare of 
society urgently demands continued progressive work in 
science and its applications. We have ample evidence that 
scientific work of great importance may be done in the first 
decades following the age of graduation from college. We 
have the psychological fact that the spirit of active curi- 
osity, imagination and accomplishment, which are so typical 
of youth, are at the same time qualities which can be car- 
ried into mature years, thus prolonging the period of creative 
accomplishment. It seems to me that this combination of 
factors should be of the greatest encouragement to those of 
you who may be planning to enter upon scientific careers 
using this term not in the narrow sense only of chemistry 
or of engineering, but in the broadest sense in which science 
means knowledge and scientists are those who seek knowledge 
or use it. 

Being primarily a scientist myself and associated with 
scientists, it has been natural that I should base my address 
and choose my illustrations in this field, but the field is a 
very broad one and I believe that there is no one here whose 
interests in one way or another cannot be classified within the 
definition of science as the search for and use of knowledge. 
It was Aristotle who said that “Search for truth is in one 
way hard and in another way easy, for it is evident that no 
one can master it fully nor miss it wholly but each adds a 
little to our knowledge of nature, and from all the facts as- 
sembled there arises a certain grandeur.” 

While it is certainly impossible to carry the precise 
methods of science into the more complicated fields of social 
relationships and politics, it is nevertheless certain that there 
would be immeasurable gain in both politics and social rela- 


tionships if more of the fundamental spirit of science could 
be injected into them. At the Commencement exercises in 
my own institution last week Mr. Newton D. Baker dis- 
cussed the subject of science in politics, from the standpoint 
of certain concepts in Plato’s Republic which it would be 
greatly to our advantage if our present-day statesmen should 
heed. Plato particularly emphasized that a democracy could 
only succeed if its rulers yielded neither to the pressure of 
groups nor to the spell of enchantment. To stand up against 
the pressure of groups requires character, and to resist the 
spell of enchantment requires knowledge—knowledge of his- 
tory which will enable us to avoid the same mistakes which 
have been made in the past, knowledge of the facts of nature 
so that we may not be deluded into attempts to change the 
surface of the earth or utilize its resources in ways which 
are doomed to failure, such knowledge of the various factors 
with which we have to deal .as will enable us to utilize and 
coordinate them in the most advantageous manner. 

So those of us who are living in this day and age, and 
particularly those of you who are just entering the more 
active and responsible period of your lives, have a great 
challenge and a most interesting opportunity—a challenge 
to bring to bear the power and vigor of your youth on a 
most interesting and important group of problems in the 
natural sciences, or in the professions, or in business, or in 
politics, or in any other walk of life. To you who are 
graduating there is encouragement in knowing that it is not 
necessary to wait till middle or old age to do things of real 
value, and it is encouraging to know that the essential fine 
qualities of your youth will continue to be yours as if you 
had found the Fountain of Youth, so long as you can suc- 
ceed in maintaining in your own spirits those elements of 
curiosity, imagination and courage which lead ever toward 
progress and growth. 

One of the most important truths of life was stated 
by Francis Bacon 300 years ago when he said, “That which 
man altereth not for the better, Time, the Great Innovator, 
altereth for the worse.” The capacity for growth and the 
qualities of youth can persist long beyond the time at which 
so many people allow stagnation to set in through mental 
laziness and inertia. The Fountain of Youth is yours for 
many years to come if you but press onward with your own 


best contribution to society, whether large or small, with 
vigor and courage. 


A Revolutionary Proposal 


WITH A DISCUSSION OF THE PLATFORMS 


By OGDEN L. MILLS, Former Secretary of the Treasury 
Before the Women’s National Republican Club, New York City, June 30, 1936 


r NX HE Roosevelt record has been made. The Conven- 
tions have met. The Platforms have been adopted. 
One of the candidates has delivered his Speech of Ac- 
ceptance. The issues upon which this Campaign is to be 
fought have definitely taken shape. 
Before outlining them, one fact of importance must be 
noted: A new party has come into being, taking over the 
organization and name of the historic Democratic Party. 


While, unquestionably, millions of citizens adhere to the 
traditional Democratic principles, all that Democracy held 
most dear, from the first Democratic Administration of 
Thomas Jefferson to the last Democratic Administration of 
Woodrow Wilson, has been repudiated by the New Dealers 
who today masquerade as Democrats. Under its new man- 
agement the Party of States’ Rights has become the advo- 
cate of centralization. The Party of individual freedom, 
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whose founder declared that Government governs best which 
governs least, is engaged in an effort to bring the individual 
lives of all citizens under the domination of a centralized au- 
tocracy. The Party which believed in simplicity and economy 
in government has created the most swollen and extravagant 
bureaucracy ever seen in this or any other land. The Party 
which proclaimed its faith in “equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none” has promoted and legalized all-powerful 
and dominating monopolies. The Party whose founder pro- 
claimed that “an elective despotism was not the government 
we fought for,” that “the Legislative, Judiciary and Execu- 
tive Departments should be separate and distinct,” and that 
“when all Government, domestic and foreign, in little as in 
great things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of 
all power .. . it will become as venal and oppressive as the 
Gevernment from which we separated,” is busily engaged 
in setting up an Executive dictatorship, and in “building 
up new instruments of power” that in evil hands, according 
to their chief architect, “would provide shackles for the 
liberties of the people.” 

The Philadelphia Convention had the opportunity to 
affirm its faith in Democratic principles. Instead, it elected 
to adopt a charter of personal centralized government; and 
to recommend the amendment of the Constitution, which 
would mean the end of States’ Rights, and ultimately of the 
individual liberty we have rightly regarded as our most price- 
less possession. 

We bid adieu to our ancient foe, the Democratic Party 
’ —I trust not forever—; and turn to face the challenge of the 
New Deal. 

We invite those true Democrats, who thus find them- 
selves without a party, to join our ranks. I am confident 
that, laying aside the differences which have divided us in 
the past, they will feel that they belong by our side in our 
resistance to the American adaptation of Fascism which 
Franklin Roosevelt seeks to impose on free America. 

The major problems before the country are: Unemploy- 
ment, relief, security, government costs, taxes, the mounting 
burden of debt, bureaucracy, monopoly, the agricultural 
problem, the currency and tariff questions, and, finally, the 
supreme issue of the hour, whether or not we are to abandon 
the American scheme of life. 

Before discussing this, the most vital issue, let me briefly 
trace the attitudes, as indicated in their respective Platforms, 
of the New Deal and of the Republican Parties toward these 
other questions. 

Both recognize that the only solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem is the absorption of the unemployed by indus- 
try. The Republicans go on to specify the essential con- 
ditions: Encouragement instead of hindrance to legitimate 
business ; removal of restrictions on production; abandonment 
of policies that raise costs and prices and increase the cost 
of living, thus reducing purchasing power; the withdrawal 
of government competition; and the other sound economic 
policies outlined in the Platform. 

The New Dealers, embarrassed by their complete fail- 
ure to solve the unemployment problem, as evidenced by ten 
million unemployed, and to promote business recovery, as 
evidenced by the fact that the United States, the richest 
amongst the nations, ranks twelfth in recovery as measured 
by industrial production, remain discreetly silent, except to 


promise prevailing wages on relief projects, thus conceding 
what the President once resisted, and further hampering pri- 
vate re-employment. 

The Republicans would return the responsibility for 
relief administration to non-political local agencies, assisted 
by Federal grants in aid whenever the States and local gov- 
ernments assume a fair proportion of the burden, and pro- 
vide a relief organization selected on the basis of merit and 
fitness. 

The New Dealers are satisfied to continue the confusion, 
partisanship, waste and incompetence that have characterized 
Federal administration of relief. 

When it comes to social security, the Republicans point 
out that the unemployment insurance and old age annuity 
sections of the present Social Security Act are unworkable, 
that they deny benefits to about two-thirds of our adult 
population; that the so-called reserve fund is no reserve fund 
at all, but simply a means of making the funds, collected in 
the guise of premiums, available for wasteful expenditures by 
government for totally unrelated purposes. 

They would leave unemployment insurance to the 
States, as advocated by the Democrats in 1932. 

They propose a system of old age security based upon 
definitely stated principles, which include a pay as you go 
policy, Federal contributions supported by a widely distrib- 
uted direct tax, and administration by the States. 

The New Dealers are content to stand by the present 
Social Security Act. 

The Republicans pledge themselves to stop the folly of 
uncontrolled expenditures and thereby to balance the budget. 

The New Dealers, who in three years increased the pub- 
lic debt by ten billion dollars and in every one of the years 
incurred a deficit of not less than three and a half billion, 
and whose program contemplates another huge deficit in the 
fiscal year beginning tomorrow, weakly undertake to balance 
the budget when possible. When possible! Why, in spite 
of the great recovery they claim to have promoted, they are 
not even planning to make a beginning during the next 
twelve months. When possible! Budget-balancing will be- 
come possible when, and only when, Mr. Roosevelt is out 
of the White House. 

The man who loosed the flood gates of uncontrolled 
expenditure, who created this all-consuming bureaucracy, 
who built up these immense vested interests in government 
spending, even if he willed it—and he won’t—can never 
arrest the torrent that is sweeping the nation headlong to 
inflation, bankruptcy and ruin. 

A new captain can and will. His name is Landon; he 
comes from Kansas, and he’s everything Roosevelt isn’t. 

Compare his courageous and far-reaching message to the 
Convention on the subject of Civil Service reform to the 
shameless debauchery of the Civil Service that has been go- 
ing on since March 4, 1933. In three years the percentage 
of Federal employees under Civil Service declined from 80 
per cent. to 63 per cent. 

The New Dealers, caught with the goods, now shame- 
facedly promise in their Platform to reform. Maybe they 
will. But I, for one, will believe in the demobilization of 
the Farley army when, and only when, I see the boys actually 
off the public payroll. 

Both platforms declare emphatically against monopoly. 
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We can accept the Republican declaration as sincere. The 
heart and soul of the platform is a declaration of faith in 
free government, free men and free enterprise. Compe- 
tition is the mainspring of free enterprise. We recognize 
that any yielding to the temptation to resort to such practices 
as price fixing and the restraint of trade through combination 
or agreement inevitably leads to government regulation, then 
control, and finally economic dictatorship. 

On the other hand, the New Dealers, except for cam- 
paign purposes, favor, not free enterprise, but a monopolistic 
system. Economic planning, which means central control 
of the means of production, is the basic feature of their eco- 
nomic program. ‘The only technique developed to make 
such control effective is the creation of monopolies, State- 
owned as in Russia or State-controlled as in Mussolini’s 
Corporate State, and in the case of our own NRA, which 
Candidate Roosevelt is so eager to reestablish. As General 
Johnson said: 

“The Anti-trust Acts prohibit combinations in re- 
straint of trade. But NRA specifically permits such com- 
binations with government sanction and supervision. There 
is not one single code that is not a combination in restraint 
of trade, and, if codes are not permitted so to restrain 
trade, then NIRA ought to be repealed tomorrow.” 


Let Mr. Roosevelt disavow NRA and all it stood for, 
and I'll believe his platform declaration against monopoly. 
But until he does, only the gullible will be fooled. 

The New Deal currency plank is so vague as to be 
meaningless. But I must confess that when my Republican 
colleagues declared in favor of a sound currency to be pre- 
served at all hazards, I was left in some doubt as to their 
meaning. When Senator Glass wrote the phrase in 1932, 
I know he meant the preservation of the gold standard as it 
then existed. What such a phrase means today, I know not. 

But the Republican candidate is on firm ground when 
he declares that the first requisite to a sound and stable cur- 
rency is a balanced budget, and that the second is a currency 
expressed in terms of gold and convertible into gold, even 
though the second requisite is out of our immediate reach. 

With one exception, I cannot find any fundamental dif- 
ference in the tariff planks. Both promise adequate protec- 
tion to home industry. Both undertake to promote interna- 
tional trade. The Republicans, however, propose to adjust 


tariff rates to suit changing conditions, through a Tariff. 


Commission, the New Dealers by secret reciprocity agree- 
ments. These the Republicans condemn as having already 
done grave injury to our agricultural interests, to which 
they promise complete enjoyment of the home market. 

Time does not permit a detailed review of the specific 
programs outlined in the all-important agricultural planks. 
Both emphasize soil conservation and land retirement; both 
contemplate Federal benefit payments, and both are com- 
prehensive. The Republican Platform is the more compre- 
hensive of the two, particularly insofar as the dairy and 
livestock farmers are concerned, and its guarantee of the 
home market. 

But all these issues, important though they be, fade into 
insignificance before the one supreme question: Are we, after 
one hundred and fifty years of unparalleled progress, to 
abandon the American scheme of life? 

The dominating aim of those who established our 


American institutions was to secure the blessings of liberty 
to themselves and to their posterity. Let us never forget 
this as we listen to the demagogues who would destroy 
these institutions in the name of liberty. 

The Founders knew that the attainment and perpetua- 
tion of their ideal depended not only on the form of gov- 
ernment but on the character of the people. They knew 
that there is a natural order in the conduct of human af- 
fairs, which demands that nothing shall be transferred to 
the larger unit which can adequately be performed by the 
smaller. It begins with the individual and the family and 
the responsibility placed upon every man to care for him- 
self and for his own. It extends to the village, with its 
set of duties, the municipality, the county, the State, and, 
last of all, the Central Government, which, being distant, is 
not permitted to direct and govern the life of the indi- 
vidual. It is what we know as the principle of Home Rule. 
It is based on the knowledge that the closer the government 
to the people, the better the government, and that power 
divorced from the source of authority soon becomes irre- 
sponsible. It is the cornerstone of free institutions. It is 
the antithesis of the centralized authority Mr. Roosevelt 
would establish, and cannot survive its coming. 

Accordingly, our ancestors set up a Central Govern- 
ment of limited powers, reserving all those not specifically 
granted to the States and to the people. It is against the 
barrier of this basic principle that the New Deal up to the 
present time has vainly battered its head, and against which 
it now raises its angry fist. 

The Founders knew that paternalism in government 
is destructive of the self-reliance and responsibility that are 
the indispensable props of a free society. They established 
a society in which there would be equal opportunity for all; 
in which responsibility and authority were vested, not in 
government, but in the citizen; in which men were to be 
their own master and not wards of the State; in which they 
were expected to earn their own living, not look to the gov- 
ernment to provide it; and one in which, in the language of 
President Cleveland, “the people were expected to support 
the Government, not the Government the people.” 

Our ancestors knew—because history had taught them 
—that governmental control of the economic life of a nation 
means stagnation, and that economic dictatorship is insepa- 
rable from political dictatorship. Thus, side by side with 
free government and free men, they laid the foundations of 
the greatest system of free enterprise ever known. 

Generation after generation, Americans were true to 
these principles; and our nation prospered as no other na- 
tion in all of the ages. 

Then a World War came, and as its aftermath a world 
depression. And the people suffered deeply. Because of 
these events, in no way attributable to the form or char- 
acter of our institutions, short-visioned men, with neither 
the stamina nor the courage of their race, are urging the 
American people to abandon all that has served them so 
well for nigh a century and a half. 

They would have us believe that the people must sur- 
render their liberty, the better to preserve it. Jackson, Lin- 
coln, Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson found it 
possible to protect the fundamental liberties of the Ameri- 
can people within the framework of the Constitution. Why 
cannot Franklin Roosevelt? 
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In what precise form does the issue arise? Under the 
guise of emergency measures, the Roosevelt Administration 
drove through a subservient Congress a series of measures, 
the central purpose of which was tos ip a planned econo- 
my under the direction of an author'tarian government. 
Under these measures, the Federal Government in effect 
assumed complete direction of the economic life of the na- 
tion. To make them effective, it was necessary to encroach 
upon the powers of the States and to vest in the Executive 
the authority to make laws. 

When the principal ones of these measures—notably 
the NRA—came before the Supreme Court, the Court 
found, as it was bound to find, that no such system of cen- 
tralized economic dictatorship could be set up under the 
Constitution. 

Foreseeing that these laws would be declared con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the Constitution, 1 wrote 
some time ago: 


“When and if the Supreme Court declares these laws 
void, their decisions are loyally accepted, that will be the 
end of the story. It will have been an unfortunate epi- 
sode—for government by usurpation is always unfortunate 
—but, even so, nothing more than an episode in the life of 
the nation. 

“Tf, however, the decisions are not accepted as final, 
and the American people are urged to remodel their en- 
tire scheme of life to conform to this new and alien pat- 
tern, then the people will be called upon to render the most 
important decision since the founding of the Republic.” 


The New Dealers have not accepted the decisions as 
final. Not content with violently abusing the Supreme 
Court for observing the oath of office, which they themselves 
ignored, the New Dealers in their Platform call for a Con- 
stitutional Amendment that will legalize all of the powers 
which they usurped, and further extend them. The lan- 
guage used is extraordinarily broad. “Adequately to regu- 
late commerce,. protect public health and safety and safe- 
guard economic security” are phrases so comprehensive in 
character that they clearly contemplate a Federal Govern- 
ment vested with complete, no longer limited, powers. 

Make no mistake about it. This is a revolutionary 
proposal. 

Do we want to wipe out State lines and destroy Home 
Rule? Do we want the long arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment to reach into every home, every workshop and every 
farm? Do we, through the delegation of legislative powers, 
want to substitute a government of men for a government 
of laws? Do we want a planned economy and an economic 
dictatorship? Do we want the NRA back? Do we want 
to resurrect its State created and controlled monopolies? 
Do we want monopolistic stagnation, or the dynamic quali- 
ties of free enterprise, individual initiative and the competitive 
process? Do we, in short, want to transform American life 
into an imitation of the Fascist Corporate State or do we 
want to keep it American in every sense of the word? 

The concentration in the Central Government of all 
economic power means the consolidation of political power. 
Political dictatorship follows economic dictatorship. Then, 
as recent European history shows, step by step, science, re- 
ligion and education, freedom of thought, of speech and of 
press are systematically enslaved to the absolute power of 
the State. 










In the name of human freedom shall we permit the 
first step to be taken? 

Mr. Roosevelt would have us do so because of the 
alleged existence of dark and mysterious powers. From his 
soap-box in Philadelphia he talks of “economic royalists” 
who have carved out “new dynasties” and impressed your 
life and mine into the service of their selfish interests. When 
was this despotism established? Apparently some time prior 
to 1932. But how can this be? For four years Mr. Roose- 
velt was Governor of the State in which, if these despots 
existed, they certainly made their headquarters. If they 
were princes, he was their emperor. Yet there is no record 
of his ever pointing to their existence or doing anything to 
destroy or limit their wickedness. He tells us that the 1932 
Election was the people’s mandate to destroy this despotism. 
It is strange that during the entire course of the 1932 Cam- 
paign he found it unnecessary ever to refer to it. 

Are the American people to believe that unbeknownst 
to themselves, they have been nothing but slaves? Do they 
really think they were being ground down into abject pov- 
erty by some hidden power during the thirty years prior to 
1929, in which the purchasing power of their combined 
wages and salaries nearly doubled; or during the eight-year 
period immediately preceding the depression, when, accord- 
ing to Professor Frederick Mills, the American economy 
was moving forward at a rate which represented a potential 
doubling of the physical income of the average citizen once 
every twenty-nine years? Or is Mr. Roosevelt conjuring 
up these dark forces to justify his own revolutionary reach- 
ing for power? 

The adequate protection of the welfare of the citizen 
is not the issue. The Republican Party and the Republican 
candidate stand ready to assure the States of all of the 
necessary authority. The question at issue is the transfer 
to the Federal Government of all of the powers hitherto 
reserved to the States, and an enormous extension of gov- 
ernmental intervention in the life of the people, all in fur- 
therance of the establishment of a totally un-American sys- 
tem of paternalism. 

The truth is that the philosophy of the New Deal is 
much more closely related to Mussolini’s declaration of 
“Everything within the State, nothing without the State. 
. . . The State is resuming its rights and its prestige as the 
sole and supreme interpreter of all the needs of society” than 
it is to the American creed that “All men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights,” and that 
“Governments derive their just powers only from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

The New Dealers assume that the American people are 
no longer capable of taking care of themselves, and must 
become wards of the State. A wise and beneficent Govern- 
ment is to assure them security by determining just how far 
and how fast each one is to travel. This means the end of 
individual freedom, initiative and enterprise. It means a 
termination of the unparalleled achievements in a land of 
opportunity of men of superior ability, which more than any 
other factor have contributed to our progress as a nation 
and the welfare of the people. 

We are no weary, debilitated, disillusioned people, with 
neither faith in ourselves nor in our future. We are a 
young, vigorous and enterprising nation, with unlimited re- 
sources at our disposal. We will no more need the crutch 
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of government support in the future than we have in the 
past. Ours is still the land of opportunity. There is still 
no limit to what we may achieve as individuals and as a 
nation. And, in the language of the Republican Platform, 
our future “will depend not so much on the wisdom and 
power of government as on the character and virtue, self- 
reliance, industry and thrift of the people, and on their will- 
ingness to meet the responsibilities essential to the preserva- 
tion of a free society.” 

We raise the banner of Americanism in defense of the 


‘ welfare of American men and women and of the future of 


the youth of the land. We have “dedicated ourselves to the 
preservation of their political liberty, their individual oppor- 
tunity and their character as free citizens, which today, for 
the first time, are threatened by Government itself.” 

We have selected as our leader a man whose life typifies 


those simple and rugged virtues which ase characteristically 
American, and whose political philosophy and principles are 
untainted by the dogmas borrowed from the crumbling 
civilization of Europe; a man who will know how to ad- 
minister the bread of relief free from the grit of politics, to 
bring order out of administrative chaos, to end the waste 
of the people’s substance, to promote prosperity without de- 
stroying its foundations, and to preserve our liberties with- 
out doing violence to our institutions. 

With full faith in the wisdom and character of the 
American people, with burning conviction in the righteous- 
ness of our cause, and with the support of all who believe 
that the American way of life is the hope of mankind, con- 
fident of victory, we enter this struggle to assure to this and 
future generations of Americans the freedom and opportu- 
nity that are their rightful heritage. 


The American Spirit 


By MERLE THORPE, Editor, Nation’s Business 
Before the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, June 5, 1936 
(CONDENSED BY THE AUTHOR) 


most nearly my impression of American life and spirit. 

I have often thought of it. I answer unhesitatingly, 
insurance. The American, since pioneer days, has hated de- 
pendency. He wants to get on and up in the world by his 
own efforts. He has a horror of dependence upon relatives, 
upon charity, upon the “county,” and, in its deeper aspects, 
upon the State. It was this spirit that caused him to break 
away from the old world idea of government's relation to the 
individual. The greatest manifestation of this spirit is be- 
fore your eyes, yet how it lacks interpretation! It lies in 
the fact that more than sixty million Americans sacrifice and 
save to guarantee such independence through insurance and 
have set aside 28 billions of such savings to protect them in 
the event of death, sickness, accident and old age; and to 
reimburse them for losses due to fire and other casualties. 

Just now we hear promises of politics to give every man 
security against unemployment, sickness and old age. It is 
a most worthy ideal. It appeals to all, rich and poor, high 
and low. It takes a persuasive voice indeed to get a hearing 
as to its practicality; much less as to the danger involved. 
Such government guarantee will impair and may even de- 
stroy this voluntary American institution, and in the destruc- 
tion there will go something more valuable, the spirit back 
of that urge to provide for oneself. Even if it were prac- 
ticable for the political organism to do this—which I doubt 
—the dollar-and-cent cost would be insignificant compared 
with the loss of incentive for thrift, self-dependence, and 
obligation to family, which would inevitably follow. 

The question thinking men are raising about the Social 
Security Act is whether it really makes social security se- 
cure. As you all know, if a private individual or a group 
should set out to sell insurance of any kind, the plan would 
be put under a microscope by Federal and 48 State Com- 
missions. My opinion is that the present Social Security Act, 
as now written, if subjected to this same scrutiny, would be 
labelled Blue Sky, and forbidden to be sold. And is it not 
as important for a Government scheme, with its compulsory 
feature of payments, to be sound as for a private plan on a 
voluntary basis? That is why I suggest that we should be 


| HAVE often been asked what in America exemplifies 


certain that any Social Security Act is in reality secure. 

A good many of us interested in insurance—I as a 
policy-holder, you as insurance men, should be more con- 
cerned than we seem to be over the tendencies today toward 
government operation. I know how dangerous it is to 
prophesy and I seldom do it, but my guess is that unless this 
trend changes, we shall have political agencies substituted for 
our mutual and stock companies, as we know them today. 
Already in Washington one hears ominous plans regarding in- 
surance, based on the fallacies that political officials can do 
the job much cheaper; that Post Offices could do the selling 
and save the policy-holder the expense of 250,000 life insur- 
ance salesmen; and that it all could be absolutely guaranteed 
against loss if only the Government were handling it. 

This is not idle ferment; it may be, as you think, only 
a “little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand,” but ask 
your power and light men, your transportation men, your 
bankers, what has happened to the political clouds of twenty 
years ago. ° 

I believe, furthermore, that if this idea gains headway, 
as it seems to be doing, the fine flower of this American 
institution called insurance will wither and die. 

I regret to report that there is a growing tendency 
everywhere to shove responsibility onto other shoulders, to 
contend that society owes each man, regardless of his own 
efforts, an easy living, and to expound the soft philosophy 
that by right, each of us, regardless of foolish mistakes, 
rash speculation, incompetency or plain laziness, should be 
maintained by the industrious and the thrifty. 

These are dangerous doctrines to those who glory in the 
American spirit and American progress of 150 years; danger- 
ous doctrines to those of you who are engaged in the appli- 
cation of an ideal wholly contrary to that of dependence upon 
others. 

We are living in a time when the business of risk-bear- 
ing is beset with worldwide anxiety. In our own land con- 
fidence in the soundness and security of our institutions has 
commanded its own particular premiums. Fear has been 
in the saddle for five years, and faith has been hard-ridden 
with doubt and misgiving. The tests of individual courage 
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and resourcefulness become more and more severe. In the 
common ordeal we have had occasion and opportunity to 
learn again the lesson that the resources of the nation derive 
from the resourcefulness of the individual. You of all others 
are in a position to know that by the careful management of 
their private affairs, millions of Americans have served no- 
tice on the world that they are determined to keep the United 
States a going concern. You are in a position to see the 
most significant evidence of this faith in the future of the 
country, in the purchase of fourteen billions of life insur- 
ance a year, in the deposit of three and a half billions of 
savings in payment for life insurance alone. You are in a 
Position to sense the development of an economic democracy, 
in the fact that sixty-three million Americans have volun- 
tarily bought life insurance. 

When I am told that sixty per cent of the insurance in 
force is held by persons with average incomes of less than 
$5,000 a year, not only am I further impressed with this 
exemplification of the American spirit, but also as well with 
the tenacious courage and resolute self-sufficiency of the 
American people. What better than insurance fits into the 
scheme of our institutions! Nowhere is it more pronounced 
than in the lower income brackets. The charwoman, the 
porter, the waitress, the taxidriver, who resolve to provide 
their own umbrellas against the days of rain—what better 
exemplification of this intangible something we call the 
American spirit. 

Calvin Coolidge once took thought of these intangible 
values which should stand at the top of any list of our na- 
tional assets. He said: 

“A policy-holder is a better citizen. He has an inter- 
est in the well-being of the country that he has bought and 
paid for, a contract which guarantees a liberal payment to 
him and his beneficiaries. He is on the road toward some 
degree of economic independence and equality. He can 
work for the country with the assurance that the country 
is working for him. When persons qualify to vote, they 
come into possession of a political estate in the nation. In- 
surance is of the essence of democracy.” 


But all this, you say, is an old story. Granted, but I 
recall it to your minds in order to point out a paradox which 
bewilders me and should alarm you: While millions accept 
the American institution of insurance, many of them today 
attack the system which makes it possible. It is widely 
used, yet the system of which it is an integral ‘part, and upon 
which it must depend for its very existence, is discredited 
and under attack by those same believers in, and users of, 
the institution of insurance. That is the amazing paradox. 

There are millions today who pin their hope and faith 
to their insurance policies, yet go about bitterly assailing 
“capitalism.” Yet insurance represents the largest accumu- 
lation of capital, exclusive of the banks. And this aggregate 
is increasing at the rate of nearly two billions each year. 
What added difficulties we stock-and-policy-holders are plac- 
ing upon the shoulders of management in its job of investing 
that enormous sum wisely and profitably! We do this, I 
am sure, thoughtlessly. Ninety-nine per cent of us are quick 
and ready to make a case for the trustees of our insurance 
savings because they finance government debts, nourish agri- 
culture, activate transportation, regenerate public utilities, 
stimulate construction and advance and expand a host of in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

But when we talk about capital, it is as if it were 
something mysteriously created in the world’s financial cen- 
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ters. We pick up demagogic slogans, we belabor Wall 
Street as the monopolistic source of our economic sinews. 
With all our intelligence, we cannot seem to realize that 
capital is merely the savings of the people collected by man- 
agements, of which insurance is one, and brought to an 
effective focus where those savings are pumped into trade and 
industry, quickening economic activity, furnishing markets, 
making more opportunity for jobs, and raising the standard 
of living by enlarging the benefits of workers and consumers 
alike. An attack upon capitalism is an attack upon insur- 
ance. A successful attack will bring the institution of in- 
surance to its knees. 

Why the paradox? It has come about, for one thing, 
by our over-emphasis in the past upon the humanitarian and 
social benefits of insurance. Perhaps it was not necessary 
then to educate the public as to its economic aspect. Person- 
ally, I think it is unfortunate that most people associate life 
insurance with death. My conception is that life insurance 
is not alone for the man who dies. You do not have to die to 
win. The depression has done a part of your educational 
work for you. It has taught a good many of us that most 
of our investments, life insurance excepted, were not mar- 
ketable at a reasonable valuation. That is progress of a 
sort, a sweet use of adversity. But it is doubtful if many 
of the sixty-three million policy-holders made that discovery. 
And those who did quite likely did not have its significance 
impressed upon them. They did not see the insurance com- 
pany as a legitimate competitor for their investment dollar, 
with the banker and the stockbroker. It all eomes of our 
saying to them “protect” and nothing but “protect.” 

Your appeal to purchase has been largely sentimental. 
Pictures of helpless widows and orphans. The wreckage of 
homes. The shame of improvident husbands and fathers. 
Doom, death and destruction. 

I plead for more emphasis on the joy of living. In 
a very real sense, life insurance is insurance for life. Death 
is not its goal. The idea of protection plus investment for 
future dividends of happiness and ease of mind, is a golden 
text for the times. 

You men are saturated with rates, with regulations, with 
mortality tables. Naturally you talk in terms of the tech- 
nical aspects of your jobs. If you will think of yourselves 
as humanitarians, engaged in the great task of translating 
organized savings and the mathematics of experience into 
human values, my guess is that the people will listen to you 
as they never listened before. True, they will still be im- 
pressed by what your companies have done, with balance 
sheets, with gains over last year, increases in assets—these 
are all part of the story, but the state of public thinking 
today, as never before, demands a new chapter in bold-face 
type, a chapter that will explain the role of life insurance 
Companies as unofficial reconstruction finance corporations ; 
that life insurance dollars support the fundamental economic 
needs of American life. ‘This basic economic fact is under 
fire everywhere and from unsuspected quarters. The agi- 
tation is bringing about a change, in that the savings of the 
people, instead of going into creative enterprise that makes 
for continuous employment of labor, are diverted to govern- 
ment and expended upon non-creative enterprise and upon 
production which enter into competition with the people 
themselves. 

At a meeting of a group of teachers recently, the press 
reports that “the damnable capitalistic system” was a text. 
A church group in convention recently solemnly resolved to 
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devote their energies to the destruction of capitalism, to 
the elimination of the profit motive “so that holy love can 
prevail.” Increasing numbers are joining the movement of 
“production for use only and not for profit.” A Cabinet 
official says we must not return to “the vomit of capitalism.” 
Another speaks of the “unregenerate adherents of the old 
order.” Such phrases are popular. They meet the eye daily 
and the ear nightly. They are inciting people to envy and 
hate; they are dulling their senses to the loss of independence 
through the inevitable alternative, State socialism. 

Then, what is this “capitalism” which is so roundly 
denounced? Is it generally understood? Even by those 
who are loudest in condemning it? I think not. You and 
I, and John Doe and Richard Roe spend a little less than 
we earn. We voluntarily pool these savings and lend them to 
(by buying bonds), or go into partnership with (by buying 
stock), a group of men who employ them in some productive 
enterprise—an electric light plant, a department store, an oil 
well. If we place these savings in insurance, the company 
in turn places them likewise in productive enterprises. Simi- 
larly, if we place them on deposit in banks or in building and 
loan associations, such enterprises keep not only our savings 
at work, but, since they are productive—that is, kept con- 
stantly at work—provide continuous employment for men. 

When the State takes these savings by taxation and 
spends them on productive enterprises, we have state capi- 
talism. When the State spends them on non-productive en- 
terprises, on overhead, on boondoggling, the amount left for 
productive enterprises is less. When profits—savings—dwin- 
dle because of business stagnation, and the State continues 
its levy, there comes a time when there is nothing left for 
productive enterprise. The State might collect more, borrow 
and commit future savings, and spend. If it spends on pro- 
ductive enterprise, power plants, factories, or provides bank- 
ing and mortgage facilities, ic competes with the source of 
its revenue and ultimately dries it up, the while preventing 
the creation of and the development of new fields of busi- 
ness activity. 

No one yet has put his finger upon the major cause of 
this prolonged depression. Whereas in the twenties the po- 
litical bodies took about one-sixth of the savings of the peo- 
ple for their non-creative enterprises, during the thirties they 
are taking more nearly one-third. This deflection of savings 
from continuous job-producing activities—and no prospect of 
relief, rather the threat of more and more—can have no 
other result than stagnation of productive effort. 

Russia is today capitalistic. A compulsory, not volun- 
tary capitalism. Russian rulers force phlegmatic peasants 
to consume less than they produce, collect the savings and 
put them into productive enterprises. 

Perhaps one reason why depressions always follow war 
is that the State must perforce collect too much of the na- 
tion’s savings to pay bills of destruction, so that, ultimately, 
when the hysteria of war industry recedes, there comes the 
inevitable day of trial balance. 

In these modern days large-scale operation is necessary. 
Candles and a bundle of fagots are replaced by a 100,000 
horsepower generator. The savings of a thousand indi- 
viduals must be pooled if we are to carry on. 

Such pooling under the voluntary cooperation of indi- 
viduals is capitalism. Such pooling by the political organism 
is State capitalism and in a democracy is not only involun- 
tary but through taxation is compulsory. Furthermore, it 
transfers the hazard of operating from individual owners to 


political managers. 

Every step forward in economic progress since the world 
began has been through the voluntary effort of individuals. 
The corollary is true: political organisms have never created 
wealth-producing enterprises. Walk down the street. These 
telephone and telegraph poles, rails, department stores, power 
plants, buildings—dwellings and commercial—the airplane 
overhead, that radio aerial and motion picture house, ships, 
coal mines, the oil derrick, the automobile—all the product 
of individuals cooperating. The bank is a development of 
the jeweler who safeguarded his customers’ cash; the insur- 
ance company began as a pooling of risks by traders. 

As Herbert Spencer points out, it took fifty years to sell 
the idea of city water-works to Germany by the British en- 
gineers who developed them. Even the Post Office grew 
from the private collection and distribution of mail. 

State capitalism engages in nothing new. It simply takes 
over what has already been pioneered. That has been the 
record. 

The capitalistic system is not fool-proof. It is far 
from perfect. Excesses and abuses there have been. No one 
condones them, but perspective should be preserved if sound 
premises are to be arrived at and a sound program laid down. 


When we read that a new social structure must be built on: 


“the ruins of the past ;” that “the demonstrated failure of the 
old order leaves no alternative but a new one”; that “the 
profit system must go”; that our industrial buccaneers are 
leading us back along the same old dreary road—there is 
sore need for qualification. 

Everyone wants a more ideal world, a world where 
selfishness and trickery are eliminated. Progress in this di- 
rection, despite the earnest exhortation of school and church 
and example of good men everywhere, has been slow, al- 
though sure, throughout the centuries. To reform humanity 
in a few months, or even a few years, is a pretty big order. 

It seems a fundamental mistake to over-emphasize re- 
form, to attempt to recast age-old and sustaining ways of 
business when some one thinks he has a better plan, when the 
primary need is recovery. New and unborn rules increase 
the natural hesitation to trade, and stultify the very measures 
designed to stimulate. We say that never again shall we 
return to the laissez faire doctrine—a doctrine which means 
let well enough alone, let the individual alone. Nobody 
stops to consider that we have not had laissez faire in this 
country for fifty years. We have more than a million laws 
on the statute books, State, Federal and municipal, and if a 
man can do anything from the time he gets up in the morn- 
ing until he goes to bed at night without having some law 
direct his course, I don’t know who he is or where he lives. 
And if certain maternity legislation is passed, it will take 
care of us before we are born, while the inheritance tax mea- 
sures of the last Congress will take care of us long after we 
are in the ground. 

Our industrial system is far from ideal, but along the 
old road came easy necessities, greater conveniences, and even 
luxuries, undreamed of twenty-five years ago; more “things” 
which, after all, constitute standards of living. 

Notwithstanding these obvious improvements in living 
standards with which we are all familiar and which are the 
fruits of a capitalistic system relying on the energy and re- 
sourcefulness of private business enterprise, the nation has 
never before witnessed such a general and continuous muck- 
raking of our business life. Passions are aroused, indigna- 
tion—even anger—brought into play. Thus unwittingly we 
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have weakened the faith and confidence of the people in the 
very institutions and processes they must use to bring pros- 
perous times. 

With the ideals of honest reformers we are all in hearty 
sympathy. All of us long for a world where there is no 
greed, selfishness, avarice; no injustice, no inhumanity of man 
to man, no acquisitiveness. But let us not be blind to the 
fact that probity, uprightness and honor among members of 
the business community are so much the commonplace that 
they escape notice by their very prevalence. A good business 
name is no curiosity in the United States. And when faith 
and confidence reappear, normal exchanges of goods and ser- 
vices will resume. 

If we are today to point to one great feature represen- 
tative of the capitalistic system of the Old Order, we could 
do no better than to name the institution of insurance. It 
typifies capitalism of the individual, thriftiness, the desire 
for personal independence, self-reliance, progress, setting up 
reserves for future use by persistently saving a portion of the 
present. It means the private ownership of property, the 
sanctity of contract, the right to profit by one’s own energy 
and industry. In it we find that same underlying philosophy 
of 1776 which furnishes the background to our tremendous 
advance in standards of life. 

Under the simple formula of 1776 the individual was 
no longer to be the ward of the State; the government was 
restricted and limited in its power over and supervision of 
the individual. Three rights he was to have: economic free- 
dom of action, opportunity for the exercise of that freedom, 
and finally, the keystone, security in the having and holding 
of whatever he might acquire through his own effort. This 
gave birth to the enterprisers. 





It has been wisely said that when the economic freedom 
of the individual goes, there will go with it his political free- 
dom. With political freedom lost—men afraid to speak out 
because of a real danger of political reprisal against their 
business undertakings, afraid that a government order for 
goods or a personal dole may be withheld—opportunity, and 
security of savings, likewise are in jeopardy. 

It is the part of wisdom to evaluate the many new 
political proposals in this light. Philosophers like Spengler 
see momentous decisions in the making, not the least of which 
is the change in America’s conception of the individual's 
relation to the State. 

No group in the country is better placed nor better fitted 
to recognize the significance of individual freedom and indi- 
vidual opportunity to work, to save, and to protect, than the 
man engaged in the insurance field. The operation and the 
fruits of the capitalist system are his stock in trade. He sees 
the individual setting aside savings, often through self-de- 
nial ; watches those savings combined with those of thousands 
of other individuals’ and the total put to work in the trans- 
portation, industrial, commercial and governmental activi- 
ties of the land—employing men, paying wages, producing, 
moving, exchanging commodities. While, on the other hand, 
he sees those same savings, through insurance, as channels, 
bridging emergencies for the individual, or providing educa- 
tion, or care and independence in old age. 

Insurance and insurance men are the product of the 
Old Order. And insurance men are among the shock troops 
on which this nation must today depend to maintain per- 
spective and meet with facts and figures and common sense 
the dangerous political and economic fallacies put forward 
by tub-thumping demagogues and impractical pedagogues. 


Television 


ONE VIEW OF ITS DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL 


By ROBERT ROBINS, Executive Secretary, American Society for the Protection of the Motion Picture Theater 
Before the Federal Communications Commission, June 25, 1936 


industry, I wish to express my appreciation of this 

opportunity to bring to the attention of the Commis- 
sion certain aspects of the new industry which are vitally 
important to both the development of Television, and the 
prevention of chaos in existing entertainment and communi- 
cation fields. 

Expert technical opinion holds that television services 
are ready for commercial exploitation. The introduction 
thereof threatens the capital structure of the moving picture 
industry, as well as its very existence. 

Briefly stated, according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, the vital statistics of the motion picture industry 
are as follows: 

1. The motion picture industry represents a capital in- 
vestment of $2,000,000,000. 

2. The motion picture industry provides employment 
for 270,000 people. 

3. The motion picture industry has an annual revenue 


A S an individual associated with the sound motion picture 


of 
$700,000,000 from paid admissions 
$220,000,000 from film rentals. 
4. It pays the Government $100,000,000 per year in 


taxes, exclusive of State and Municipalities taxes on Real 


Estate and land values. 
6. The annual expenditures for its advertising are 
$70,000,000 domestic 
$30,000,000 foreign. : 

7. Insurance paid by this industry is $30,000,000 
annually. 

8. 13,386 theatres are now operating throughout the 
U. S. 

Finally the talking motion picture is one of the major 
cultural factors of American life. Upwards of 80,000,000 
people go to the movies every week. Their habits of thought, 
their tastes, their standards of living, are consciously and 
subconsciously affected by what they hear but overwhelm- 
ingly determined by what they see. 

The economic effects of the talking motion picture have 
been most pronounced in the stimulation of new standards 
of living, and have given rise to the stimulation of new in- 
dustries. Overnight, the currents of style are diverted by 
the effect of talking motion pictures into new channels, in- 
creasing production and changing the course of industry. 
“Garbo-ized” hair and “Gable-ized”’ jackets alter the appear- 
ance of the nation. Talking motion pictures are universally 
accepted as one of the greatest social inventions of mankind. 

The introduction of combined visual and aural pro- 
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grams into the home, places the entire investment represented 
by the exhibition phase of the talking motion picture indus- 
try in a very precarious position. As so eloquently expressed 
in the editorial of the New York Times, published on June 
14, 1936, the eve of the present hearings, the problems fac- 
ing the motion picture industry are only now receiving ade- 
quate recognition. I quote: 

“Industry has a way of ignoring the shadows cast by 
coming events. The railroads could not believe that the 
automobile and the motor trucks would deprive them of 
both passenger and freight; the phonograph companies dis- 
missed radio broadcasting as of no consequence. ... Now 
television looms in the offing. What will be its effect on 
broadcasting and on the talking motion-picture? . . .” 


The problem has thus been posed. 

Who, but those with substantial investments in the mo- 
tion picture industry, can claim a greater moral and economic 
priority to assume the development of Television? 

We of the motion picture industry seek not to retard the 
new art, but rather to promote and supplement existing arts 
and thereby foster the growth of new industry. 

Before determining the technical details, whether relat- 
ing to radio or wire channels, it is essential that the Commis- 
sion take cognizance of the economic and cultural problems 
involved. 

We propose that the most practical method of promot- 
ing this new art and consequently creating a new industry, is 
as follows: 

Firstly, Television service in its early stages must be 
confined to entertainment and educational purposes, such as 
the regular motion picture feature production, shorts, and 
news-reels, and that Television must be kept free from adver- 
tising sponsorship. 

Secondly, Television programs must be a separate and 
distinct service, and must be offered to the recipients on a 
service charge basis. 

Thirdly, rates, rules and regulation must be determined 
by a competent public body. 

The possible objections to this program latent in the 
statements made by leaders of the broadcasting industry dur- 
ing the progress of this hearing may best be measured by the 
yardstick of their own apparent success. What is that yard- 
stick? The radio industry, according to its spokesman, repre- 
sents an investment of over $1,000,000,000. What has been 
the profit on this investment as judged by the fundamental 
doctrine of our American economic system? What earnings 
has this great enterprise yielded for the investment? 

Out of 632 commercial broadcasting stations how many 
are or have been operating at a profit? Of the 52 repre- 
sentative manufacturers of receiving equipment, how many 
have consistently paid a dividend during the course of their 
existence? How many of the 11 vacuum tube manufac- 
turers fared similarly? 

The public interest, of course, also includes a fair re- 
turn on capital investment. 

The only true success; the scientific achievements and 
benefits of the art, are the result of inevitable progress,— 
not the bounty of the business jungle. Where the rule of 
reason prevails, profits are very conspicuous by their 
presence. The two adjuncts of the broadcasting industry 
which have shown a consistent profit during its rise and 
growth are those furnishing electrical energy to activate 
sets and transmitters, and the telephone networks. Neither 


of these operates according to the rules of the jungle, 

events and happenings could fill only a small part of the 
stances of broadcasting stations which have shown commer- 
cial success cannot be attributed to the result of private 
initiative, of laissez faire, but are due primarily to the 
allocation of choice channels given by this body. 

Our proposed plan in no way endangers investments in 
the radio industry or threatens any of its social benefits. On 
the contrary, the plan maintains that aural broadcasting be 
retained as a separate and distinct service, in that portion of 
the spectrum best suited to its purposes; at least until such 
time when changes do become necessary, that a well ordered 
economy guide the transition. 

The essential features of our plan in no way injure or 
render precarious the status and scope of operations of the 
newspaper industry or the printed word. 

Past experience in the motion picture industry demon- 
strates that it is uneconomic to combine advertising with a 
visual program. Audiences find this even more objectionable 
than an audible advertising announcement in connection with 
radio broadcasting. 

Moreover, it is doubtful whether an advertiser, in 
order to obtain the real value of his advertising—because 
the beneficial effects of advertising are obtained by constant 
repetition—could afford the enormous expense entailed by 
providing programs acceptable for the eye. Costumes re- 
hearsals, talent, technicians, directors—all of the costs neces- 
sary to create one hour’s entertainment, as evidenced by the 
Cost of an average motion picture production—are esti- 
mated to run from $350,000 upwards to $1,000,000. With- 
out programs of this type there is no “looking-in” circula- 
tion. With no audience, there can be no service. 

An eminently qualified authority on this subject, Dr. 
Alfred M. Goldsmith, former President of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, as well as a former President of the So- 
ciety of Motion Picture Engineers, stated in a press inter- 
view, I quote: 

“Obstacles in the way of commercial exploitation of 
Television are enormous. Present Radio Broadcasting 
stations are built for “blind listeners” and are not adapt- 
able to Television. Television demands, in effect, talking 
movie studios and all their appurtenances—-stage equip- 
ment, camera men, technicians, wardrobe sets and prop- 
erties. 

“Like radio, television programs must be broadcast 
on a syndicated basis. Time schedules must be filled. News 
events and happenings could fill only a small part of the 
time schedule. If $350,000 is taken as the average produc- 
tion cost of a Hollywood movie lasting 70 minutes, the 
indicated cost of putting it on a television net-work would 
be $5,000 a minute. Hollywood’s annual output of from 
300 to 500 feature films would last one month in television. 
Could the program sponsors ever afford this?” 


My plan, from the labor point of view, will permit the 
continuance of the high wage standards and recognition of 
the rights of labor by the motion picture industry, the high- 
est known, second to none, and will create no problems of 
technological unemployment, but rather will increase the 
demand for labor’s services. 

In conclusion, in order to remove the deliberation be- 
fore this hearing from the hypothetical plane and, if the 
Commission has the power to cooperate, and desires so to do, 
adequate capital is ready to inaugurate such service in accord- 
ance with the plan stated. 
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